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.Art.  I.  A  Brief  Inquiri/  into  the  Prospects  of  the  Church  q/ 
Christy  in  Connexion  ivith  the  Second  Advent  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  By  the  Hon.  Gerard  T.  Noel,  A.M.,  Curate  of  llicli- 
mond,  Surrey.  8vo.  pp.  3612.  Price  9r.  London,  18128. 

*2.  The  Times  of  the  Geyitiles.  By  the  Rev.  Hugh  M‘Neilc,  Rector 
of  Albiiry,  Surrey,  drc.  8vo.  pp.  H).  Price  1 5.  London,  1828. 

M  H.  NOEL  has  so  candidly  and  so  forcibly  expressed  the 
^  prepossessions  which  lie  felt  that  he  must  encounter,  in 
venturing  upon  the  mysterious  theme  ofunfulfdied  prophecy^ 
prepossessions,  if  such  they  be,  from  which  we  cannot  ourselvc's 
pretend  to  be  free, — that  we  shall  slate  in  his  own  words  the 
objections  whicli  his  introductory  remarks  are  intended  to  meet 
and  to  remove. 

‘  Wo  naturally*  (he  supposes  his  objector  or  critic  to  say)  *  dread 
fMitIuisiasin  and  presumption  in  a  too  solicitous  contemplation  of  fu¬ 
ture  events,  as  yet  iindetined  both  in  their  nature  and  in  the  period  ol* 
I  heir  occurrence.  We  deem  the  past  and  the  present  to  be  safer 
ground  to  occupy,  than  the  future.  We  fear  the  efiecU  of  curiosity, 
speculation,  and  unlimited  conjecture.  We  have  rnarlced  a  spirit  of 
dogmatism,  and  a  restless  love  of  innovation,  more  or  less  to  prevail 
in  the  conduct  of  all  inquiries  into  the  prophetic  intimations  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  ;  and  we  anticipate  from  this  habit  of  mind,  disappointment  on 
(he  one  hand,  and  scepticism  on  the  other.  Wc  have  marked  the 
tendency  of  the  human  mind  to  quit  the  healthful  road  of  self-denial 
and  of  severe  performance,  in  order  to  expand  its  more  sickly  sym¬ 
pathies  in  the  readier  pathways  of  imagination  and  hope.  We  think 
the  subject  of  unfulhlled  Prophecy  calculated  to  afford  occasion  for 
the  exercise  of  this  indolent  and  selfish  propensity.  The  alarm  wc 
feel,  appears  to  us  by  no  means  unreasonable,  lest  the  present  and 
specific  allotments  of  patient  labour,  of  submissive  modesty,  of  dili¬ 
gent  application  to  relative  duties  or  experimental  religion,  and  of 
beneficial  effort  for  the  welfare  of  otherK,  should  be  exchanged  for 
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the  vag\»c  anil  useless  excilcmcnts  of  a  too  keen  inquiry,  after  the 
future.  We  fear  lest  the  glowing  prospect  of  an  external  kingdom, 
ns  connected  with  the  (lospel,  should  chase  from  the  view  the  milder 
scene  of  u  spiritual  dominion,  curbing  the  lusts,  and  purifying  the 
nff’ections  of  the  heart.  We  tremble  lest  the  earthly  sceptre  should 
supersede  the  heavenly  law  ;  lest  the  hidden  life  should  be  forgotten 
in  the  splendour  of  a  temporal  manifestation  ;  lest  Christ  seated  on 
the  throne  of  David,  should  be  dearer  to  the  imagination,  than  Christ 
“formed  in  the  heart  the  hope  of  glory  ”  ;  lest  the  vivid  triumphs  of 
an  earthly  sovereignty  should  be  ^ircferrcd  to  the  tamer  conquests  of 
faith  and  charity  ;  lest  the  love  ot  dominion  should  at  length  rob  the 
believer  of  those  “  ornaments  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit”  which  are, 
in  the  sight  of  (lod,  “  of  great  price.”  ’  pp.  S,  t. 

'Fhc  dangers  allcnilant  upon  that  spirit  of  millennarianism 
which  has  lately  been  revived,  coulil  not  have  been  jrlaced  in  a 
more  just  or  more  striking  light;  and  no  one  who  is  ac- 
ijuainted  with  Mr.  Noel’s  character,  will  refuse  to  credit  his 
assertion,  that  he  ‘  wouUl  be  the  last  person’  intentionally  ‘to 
‘  form  or  to  encourage  the  habit  of  mind’  which  is  here  de¬ 
scribed.  Hut  his  reply  to  such  suggestions  is  to  this  ellect ; 
that  the  evil  deprecated  is  only  a  ])ossible  and  accidental  in¬ 
jury,  a  tendency  to  be  guarded  against;  and  that  it  is  not  the 
part  of  wisdom  on  that  account  to  forego  the  positive  blessing 
and  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  study  of  Prophecy;  — 
that  there  is  a  peril  of  an  opposite  kind,  arising  from  ‘  the 
‘  prescriptive  tyranny  of  theological  opinion,  which  has  growti 
‘  veneral)le  bv  time,  rather  than  by  its  real  accordance  with 

*  m 

‘  the  mind  of  (I ml' ; — aiul  that  false  opinions  and  prejudicial 
mistakes  have  taken  deep  root,  with  respect  to  the  pros|>ccts  of 
the  Church,  which  demand  that  the  warning  voice  of  the  Ex¬ 
positor  of  prophecy  should  be  raised,  in  order  to  recall  the  ex¬ 
pectations  of  Ch  ristians  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  Saviour’s 
promises.  'I'he  general  design  of  the  present  Incjuiry  is  aii- 
nounceil  in  these  words. 

*  To  the  second  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  I  w'ould  direct 
their  eyes,  as  to  the  pole-star  of  guidance  and  of  hope,  while  yet 
compelled  to  steer  their  course  across  the  waves  of  this  troublesome 
world.* 

A  design  so  important,  so  truly  practical,  cannot  but  have 
the  approbation  of  every  pious  mind.  Nor  are  we  disposed  to 
deny,  that  the  Secoiul  Advent  of  Our  Lord  occupies  by  no 
means  that  prominent  place  in  the  views  and  expectations  of 
professing  Christians  in  our  ow  n  day,  that  it  did  in  their  minds 
who  were  “leaking  out  for  and  hastening  towards  the  coming 
of  the  day  of  GikI”  ;  or,  as  another  Apostle  expro^cs  it,  look- 
iiig  for  that  blessed  hope,  the  glorious  appearing  of  the  Great 
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Ooil,  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.”  We  are  willinpr  to  conccile, 
that  there  is  some  ground  for  ilic  following  remarks,  which  oc¬ 
cur  in  a  volume  now  on  our  Uihle.  ‘  I  cannot  help  thinking*, 
says  Mr.  Kr.  kine,  ‘that  the  modern  commentators  on  prophecy 
‘  have  reason  when  they  say,  that  the  expectation  of  the  resti- 
^  tution  of  all  things  occupies  a  much  less  s})ace  in  the  common 
‘  announcements  of  the  Gospel,  or  in  the  thoughts  of  Chris- 
‘  tians,  than  it  ought  to  do.  It  is  the  chief  feature  of  that  (io.s- 

*  pel  whicli  was  preaclicd  to  Atlam,  and  is  bequeathed  to  the 
^  Clnirch  in  tlie  last  words  of  Inspiration,  ns  an  enduring  con- 
‘  solation  and  expectation, — “  Behold,  I  c(unc  (juickly.**  The 
‘  general  statements  of  the  (ioRpel  in  our  days  relate  too  ex- 
‘  clusively  to  what  is  already  past,  ami  to  the  iiulividual  salva- 

*  tion  of  each  believer.  Of  course  it  is  impossible  altogether  to 
‘  separate  the  doctrine  of  Christ’s  sacribce  from  its  general  and 
‘  future  residts;  but  these  results  seem  to  me  not  brought  for- 
‘  ward  by  preachers  as  they  are  in  the  Bible.  I  do  not  speak 
‘  of  the  detail  of  these  results,  nor  of  the  particular  fulfdinent 
^  of  the  prophc*cies  which  relate  to  the  last  times;  but  I  speak 
‘of  a  fixed  and  longing  expectation  of  the  sure  and  fast  ap- 
‘  proaching  accomplishment  of  those  promises  which  announce 
‘  the  final  triumph  of  the  Messiah,  the  establishment  of  his 
‘  reign  upon  earth,  the  manifestation  of  the  sons  of  (lod,  and 
‘  the  full  development  of  all  those  high  privileges  which  arise 
‘out  of  their  union  with  their  Divine  llead.’* 

Mr.  Noel  will,  we  hope,  believe  us  when  we  say,  that  wc 
should  be  among  the  last  persons  to  discourage  any  attemjit  to 
give  a  direction  of  this  kind  to  the  views  and  hopes  of  professing 
Christians.  And  if,  on  any  point.  Theology  has  gone  astray 
from  Revelation,  no  apology’  can  be  necessary  for  endeavouring 
to  displace  its  errors,  and  to  undeceive  those  who  have  hitherto 
yielded  too  implicitly  to  the  prescriptive  tyranny  of  opinion. 
As  Protestant  Dissenters,  calling  no  man  master  in  matters  of 
faith,  we  cannot  refuse  to  another,  the  liberty  w'e  claim  for  our¬ 
selves,  that  of  the  freest  spirit  of  inquiry  which  is  compatible 
with  .an  implicit  deference  to  the  decisions  of  the  Inspired 
Volume.  We  are  unconscious  of  any  morbid  dread  of  innova¬ 
tion,  believing  that  science  and  time  are  the  two  greatest  inno¬ 
vators;  that  crudities,  not  novelties,  are  to  be  deprecated,  since 
truth  is  always  new’  to  the  ignorant;  and  that,  though  the 
canon  of  Revelation  is  complete,  the  light  of  the  Bible  has  yet 
to  rise  liigher  and  to  shine  more  full  upon  the  Christian  world, 
so  as,  in  Uiis  sense,  to  be  progressive.  Prejudices  and  prcjios- 
sesftious  we  must  of  course  be  supposed  to  have ;  but  we  can 
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tryly  My#  tliot  wo  liavo  onilttnvourccl  Ui  ilmko  ourtolvm  fnw 
frutn  ll»«m  in  iKfruniitg  ili«  |>rr4fiii  vnliimo.  Y«i»  wiili  oil  our 
urtioignud  roifHTt  Tor  tin*  Auilior'o  litIriiUf  jinlKoniifiitf  uriil  pioty, 
ntul  our  litorty  upprolmtioti  of  liiii  (k’iiKny  wo  Imvo  round  it  iin« 
|N»tMld«  to  marev  with  iiiony  of  liiii  ituiomontt }  mid  wo  iitill  rih 
uiii  undiittiniohcHlf  our  imprfHwioti  of  tlio  dmiuor  nttondmit  ufMin 
whm  iiro  termed  prophetic  inquiriei.  iioloroi  iiuwevor«  wo 
proceod  to  explain  ouraolvni  iiiciro  pnrtioulerly  on  tltio  homit 
we  ■hall  Uy  before  oiir  reedcro  »  ii|>ccitnen  or  two  of  Mr. 
Norl'i  preoenl  work. 

I'he  title  of  the  hre  clntptem  following  ii|M>n  the  Author** 
in t r (Millet ory  ]teniark»«  !«•  i'ho  KinKd(mi  of  Chriiit;  ntid  tlieir 
object  !•«  to  ettablieh  the  view  of  the  nature  mid  circunifUiice* 
of  that  kingdofiiy  which  U  briefly  ttatod  in  the  following  perm* 
grofih. 

*  'niii  kintfdutn,  then,  wilt  he  Cfmtrnipornnfou*  with  what  i»  com* 
monly  calletf  **  tho  day  orjudgenimt**,  nr  the  day  of  the  Lord,  a  term 
do*cHptive,not  of  the  or ftinaru period  tff  tmenty^ffmr  htmrt^  hut  the  day 
foretold  and  apprifpriate  to  ifim  with  whom  *^one  day  ii  a*  a  thouMnd 
year*,  and  a  thfnjiand  year*  at  one  day.**  At  the  tlnum  of  thie  day,  m 
rattier  period  of  time.  **  tlie  firet  riMiurrection**,or  the  reeurreciioti  of  Uie 
**  dfotl  la  (!kr$ti*\  will  take  plaeo.  'rtieee  will  awake  feeliioned  after 
tlie  KloriottM  body  of  Chritt  i  while  the  Hainte  at  that  tiino  iivinf^  op 
tlie  earth,  will  undergo  a  iiMonrntoue  idiaiige  t  a  rlionge  effected,  not 
througli  the  ordinary  medium  of  d(*alh,  hut  of  »ome  rapid  and  iipirl* 
tuti  proteM,  which  wilt  at  once  oeehnilate  them  to  the  glorified  dead, 
nfiw  rrttored  to  immortal  lifo  (  and  theee  Mainte  will  oeoend  to  meet 
llie  Lord,  ae  he  approorhrt  lowarda  ftie  eartti,  in  the  mingled  **  glo^ 
riee  of  Ilia  Fattier  and  of  the  holy  angel*.*'  Tho**  Haint*,  thii*  re¬ 
vived  and  changed,  will  foria  the  ftcocT  CHuacfi,  and  he  preemted 
0*  the  gloriou*  eai  nt  to  Lliriet,  lieing  now  **  mode  fierfect,  wiiliout 
»|Nii,  or  wrinkle,  or  any  oncli  tiling/*  *llien  will  the  joyful  hour  Ire 
arrivod,  when  tiie  niarriiige'*up|H  r  of  tlie  Latnh  will  he  celehrolml, 
**  hecauee  the  bride  eliall  nave  nmde  lieroclf  ready.**  Then  will  tlie 
ha|»|iy  and  redeemed  Churi  h,  thti*  united  to  hrf  l.ord,  prepare  to 
reign  with  Him  on  the  earth,  and  to  oltare  Hi*  mtllenial  glory.  On  Hi* 
•fiprcrorh,  tlie  dreadful  overthrow  of  iin|?ioua  and  ungodly  men  wifi 
take  place  i  el  leoat  chroughmit  the  range  of  that  epooUte  ChriaUn* 
dom,  whirli  on  awfully  oholl  hove  abaood  il«  nolde  privilegeo,  oimI 
alighted  ic*  grocioo*  warning*.  At  tlii*  liriNi,  ifie  Jewioli  nation  will 
be  oiiriciilaiialy  rettorod  to  their  own  hiod,  and  thi*  long  ouUcoal 
people  will  again  tir  honoured  of  (rod,  and  aubmil  to  the  away  of  the 
glorihod  Mcoaioli,  their  Frince.  Baton  will  then  be  hound,  and  hi* 
Influence  over  iht  earth  be  coat  out  during  tlie  mdlenniol  period  i 
while  the  ••  latter  rain***  of  the  F.ternal  Hpirit,  now  no  longer,  limited, 
oe  on  ilir  day  of  Fentec  o*i,  but  falling  In  gentle  ohowerr*  over  fbo 
wholo  earth,  the  time  of  the  worliTi  convefinon  will  be  arrived,  and 
Iba  kiMrwIedge  of  the  l^d  will  cover  the  earth  a*  fha  wotere  cover 
ill#  oeo.**  (>»er  the  world  ihn*  reduced  to  idiedieiice,  though  not 
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y§i  rotcoril  0ttllr«U  friMti  dmtlii  {**  tlm  /ml  rntmjf  to  bf  ilolrcijriNlf^) 
tlio  Hfivlmir  nnU  Kii  ||lorif(«fl  bMlnli  Mrill  utiofi  In  tflory*  'IlMf  sun* 
jkV'fB  of  tliiii  ttltiKiluiit  will  ti«  of  llifi  rriiittr§d  $/fW§t  iho 

fMhvrrtrti  hMlhin^  nnd  (htf  rfmmiHf  convrrlfii  ivn^iriiwi/  from  Iho  nn- 
ImmIi  who  will  hn¥9  pprltthtHi  ittirlnf(  Ihp  aonfuUhnt  of  Ih#  Imt 
pl«giiri  of  tlio  groat  Jiidgoifiont*  llurhig  thii  |)f Acoful  Uomlnlott  of 
tho  MomUIi,  tho  oartii  will  ralillill  a  now  a|>«oUolit  of  jiitllooi  nito* 
gioncoi  and  felicllyf  Tb«  ourto  will  ho  groalljr  niillgaio«l|  and  iho 
toalignant  eticritoiorfiti  of  Milan  bo  titiftll*  Mut  toward#  th«  votwlti* 
•ion  of  thi#  groat  dav  of  Clod,  irtiiiirty  will  onoo  nioro  provailf  and 
Milan  bo  again  uorntlltofl  **  l4i  doooioo  tlio  nationi**i  but  «  ttdraru* 
loui  victory  will  flnallv  iiihvorl  hit  powor  |  tho  la«t  ludgoniont  will 
tako  placif  $  Mntan  anil  liU  rHiolli«ni«  aoooolaUt  will  bo  cool  Into  tho 
lako  of  hre  )  donih  bo  dottroyod  t  tho  our»0|  o/rooi/^  IoIon  from  Ibo 
oLiCT  riit/ar.if  at  tlip  flrit  roonrror  lion,  will  now  bo  romotod  on« 
lirrly  frcmt  tho  oarth  t  And«  ooorp  foo  boing  pot  down*  tho  dlttiifolloii 
brtwoon  Jow  and  (loot do  doAtroyoil*  and  tho  modlalorial  aooplro  no 
longor  nrrdrdi  tho  tnodialorlal  kingdom  of  fho  Moiwiah  will  bo  ilo- 
livorod  up  lo  tho  Fatlior  t  Clml  **  will  Im  all  In  all  and  tlio  oarth  ai 
Irngfh  tm  lron«f(rtrniod  Into  a  tranf|uil  ooono  of  happino«a*  an  ooor* 
during  nionumont  of  praito  to  lion  who  •hall  hofo  ootdooorl  It# 
roiruo  /Vom  tho  forrlMo  doom  of  doath/  pp«  Ml  •  i« 

In  rofnrpncn  Ur  tho  prmltcioil  return  of  our  l^rrd  lo  (hla 
worhh  Mr«  Noel  mlniiUi  that  no  difforaiiiii  of  otrlnlon  ogiaU 
among  (*hrUtUna« 

*  All  bollooo  him  to  Im  iho  ooiialltutod  Judgo  of  r|ulok  and  domlt 
nor  do  1  bailor o  thorn  to  l>o  on^  dilforotN^o  irf  o|dnlofi  oMhor  no  to  tbn 
rnprclAtion  that  lira  rollghm  will  imo  day  bo  tho  prorolont  faith  of 
tho  wholo  oarth*  or  a*  to  tho  bollrf*  that*  during  tho  Inltirmfdiplp 
fioti,  hr  oarrelfTM  an  unaron  and  kingly  aiillrority  oror  llm  churoh 
and  tho  world*  (ki  thro#  point**  I  iinaaino  all  idoua  mon  to  Im 
agrrnl*  11to  diMefonen  of  o|dnlofi  lira*  Urrt*  In  too  //oi#  of  hi#  mh 
font*  arul  •reimdly*  In  the  nfitttrtf  of  hi#  ultlmato  kin|dmo«  fn  rofor* 
onro  to  tho  naiiirn  of  hi#  kingdom*  ibo  rooolrod  ir|dnlon  In  mmlorn 
tlwNNi  atoerta  It  to  tm  oao/oikw/^  i/dri/oo/*  tho  f#/gn  iff  hidfy  primtipipi* 
*Vh4i  folbrwlng  oago#  oMlrm  K  to  bo  ppfmnfil  a#  woll  a#  0fHrUtini  f  im 
bo  vitiLU  0#  woll  0#  Wp«  In  roforonoo  to  tho  b«n#  of  hi#  odront*  tho 
rocolrorl  opinion  plaoot  It  at  tho  rod  y/  M#  umo///*  In  ordor  to  hold  a 
final  judgornimt  f  tho  following  pngo«  affirm  It  lo  toko  pfoot  at  tiro 
fnmmffunrmfnt  of  hl«  r#/gn*  in  orJof  Ur  Introduo#  tho  millonlol  po« 
Hod/  p#  ff7# 

Bul«  ill  fiotni  rrf  (octf  ibo  whoUi  ilifTororrco  of  oji\nUm  roordroa 
llotlf  IfiUr  •  r|yoatlfift  foofioetlnt^  tho  th$0  and  piarg  erf  iho 
Mooioor^a  pornonal  rotgn#  No  ntoiia  ntoni  no  liollofor  In  ibo 
Herlpitifo  ctNi  doobt«  that  Mia  ta  on  oertuah  n  ponKinotf  and  n 
idoll^  ^  ^  ^IttotAkwif  tboroierrof  miwri  rohito  to  Ibo 
tifiMr  of  lli*  oocofid  odooni  to  tbbi  ottr  pngihf  and  tbo  drcwfiu 
itniicoi  ttOdor  wbiob  fro  trill  Iioconio  oWldo  ^  m  Ho  lo  Hi# 
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people  and  the  world  at  large.  Mr.  Noel  contends,  that  it  It 
absolutely  neccsiary  to  believe,  that  this  earth,  which  hat  been 
the  Kene  of  the  Redeemer’s  tufferingt,  must  alto  be  the  local 
scene  of  hit  predicted  personal  reign. 

*  To  maintain  the  contrary  luppoeition,  it  surely  to  destroy  the 
consistency  of  the  scheme  of  Kevelation,  and  to  render  void  the  roost 
solemn  declarations  of  Jehovah.  If,  according  to  the  prevalent  opi¬ 
nion,  this  material  world  be  doomed  to  destruction,  ana  not  to  reno¬ 
vation  ;  if  Christ  »hall  come  only  ns  a  mighty  judge,  to  hold  a  last 
assize,  to  separate  the  righteous  from  the  wicked,  and  then  to  anni¬ 
hilate  the  globe  on  which  the  career  of  guilt  has  been  achieved,  will 
not  the  bright  promises  of  creative  power  to  man  be  blightetl  and 
defaced  ?  Will  not  a  boast  of  dreadful  blasphemy  console  the  hosts 
of  hell?  And  when  they  mark  the  Earth,  encircled  by  the  burn¬ 
ing  Biinie  which  now  blazons  forth  its  doom  of  death  to  higher 
abodes ;  and  when  they  shall  contrast  the  fearful  scene  with  that 
quiet  hour  of  heavenly  eulogy,  in  which  the  **  morning  stars  sang 
together,  and  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy,**  will  they  not  rejoice 
in  the  strength  of  tlieir  misrule,  and  find  a  recompense  for  rebellion 
in  the  successful  wreck  of  a  fair  and  beauteous  world?*  pp.  5. 

Wliatevcr  may  be  thought  of  the  opinion  which  is  here  main¬ 
tained,  the  nioile  of  argument  by  which  it  is  supported,  we  can¬ 
not  but  regard  us  injudicious  and  highly  exceptionable.  Is  it 
fair  or  candid  towards,  those  who  hold  a  contrary  opinion,  on 
grounds  quite  as  clearly  Scriptural,  in  their  judgement,  as  Mr. 
Noel  imagines  he  stands  upon,  to  represent  them  as  making 
void  the  most  solemn  declarations  of  Jehovah  ?  Can  such  an 
assertion  be  regarded  as  having  the  force  of  argument?  But 
this  is  not  the  only  flaw  in  the  passage.  The  supposition  that 
the  conflagration  of  this  material  world  would  afford  any  mat¬ 
ter  of  boast  and  blasphemy  to  fallen  spirits,  appears  to  us  to 
border  very  closely  on  impropriety ;  and  were  it  admissible,  it 
would  carry  no  weight  with  it.  “The world  that”  once  “was, 
being  ovcHlowed  with  water,  perished''  It  is  possible,  that 
a  lioast  of  blasphemy  might  on  that  occasion  console  the  spirits 
of  darkness.  Yet,  tliis  did  not  prevent  the  execution  of  the 
Di\inc  threntenings.  And  in  like  manner,  if  “  the  heavens 
and  earth  which  arc  now,  are  reserved  unto  fire,”  we  may  be 
sure  that  the  predicteil  catastrophe  will  not  be  preventeil  by 
the  circumstance  of  its  affording  a  transitory  trium|>h  to  the 
great  Advenary.  But  what  is  a  world  like  oura,  a  speck  in*  the 
eieation,  a  handful  of  atoms  |  what,  in  relation  to  the  powet 
ami  opuWiKe  of  the  Creator,  or  to  the  intrinaic  value  of  tiM 
nifitetiala,  that  its  total  annihilation  (even  if  that  be  snppMed) 
should  aflbrtl  subject  for  malignant  exultation  ?  To  '  Him 
*•  who  hath  measured  the  waters  in  the  hollow  of  hb  hand, 
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mid  meted  out  heaven  With  the  span/  and  comprehended  the 
diu»t  of  Uie  earth  in  a  measure,  and  weighed  the  mountains  in 
scales*’,— »«urclyy  the  wreck  of  a  world  must  be  indiiitely  more 
insignificant  than  the  foundering  of  a  sea-worn  vessel,  or  the 
fall  of  one  of  the  giants  of  the  forest,  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Eartln  Suppose  it  to  involve  no  moral  disorder  and  no  phy* 
sical  suffering,  and  there  would  remain  nothing  in  the  mere 
destruction  of  so  much  old  matter,  in  order  to  its  reproduction 
in  a  fairer  form,  that  would  deserve  the  character  of  an  evil. 
If  we  could  allow  ourselves  to  think  of  Satan  as  boasting,  it 
would  be  of  souls  destroyed,  not  of  a  burning  orb,— the  mere 
scafiblding  of  moral  agency.  And  if  the  sons  of  Ood  who 
sliouted  for  joy  at  the  birth  of  creation,  are  capable  of  painful 
feelings,  the  occasion  that  would  present  the  most  fearful  con¬ 
trast  would  be,  Earth  in  arms  against  its  Creator,  not  a  mere 
war  of  dements,  a  wreck  of  matter  or  a  crush,  of  worlds. 

The  language  of  St.  Peter  on  this  subject,  one  would  have 
thought  too  explicit  and  un^uivocal  to  admit  of  bcin^  ex¬ 
plained  away ;  and  Mr.  Noel  is  compelled  to  admit,  that  it  ap- 
)iears  at  first  sight,  *  to  predict  the  utter  ruin  and  physical  an¬ 
nihilation  of  the  earth.’  .  *  But  this  idea,’  he  says,  *  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  context  must  correct’ 

*  The  ruin  is  evidently  the  ruin  of  the  earthlv  and  guUtp  tytUm 
under  which  God  has  been  dishonoured,  and  tin  nas  triumphed.  But 
at  length,  the  triumph  ceases.  The  whole  rebellious  system—**  all 
that  is  in  the  world,  the  lust  of  the  eye,  and  the  lust  of  the  fieth,  and 
the  pride  of  life  ;**  the  abuse  of  authority,  the  bloodshed  of  *oppres* 
sion,  the  havoc  of  ambition,  the  cruel  ravages  of  sensualitjr,  the  iron 
yoke  of  ignorance,  these  will  be  utterly  dissolved :  this  system  will 
melt  in  the  fervent  heat  of  the  Divine  indignation,  and  will  be  ex¬ 
changed  for  the  peaceful  government  of  the  Son  of  God.  Is  this  an 
individual  and  presumptuous  interpretation  ?  Hear  the  apostle  him¬ 
self,  who,  cheered  beneath  the  gloom  of  impending  judgement  by 
the  assurance  of  Messiah’s  reign,  exclaims  in  the  13th  verse:  **  Ne¬ 
vertheless  we,  according  to  His  promise,  look  for  new  heavens  akd 
A  NEW  BA  aril,**  (that  is,  a  new  and  glorious  f3r8tero  of  truth  and 
love  upon  earth,)  **  xshrrein  dvoeUeth  righteousneu**  *  pp. 63,  4. 

m 

>uWe  have  already  aald,  that  we  regard  Mr.  Noel’s  arguments 
aa  fieir  more  dangerous  than  his  opinions.  Had  Scripture  been 
sUeot  on  the  subject,  it  would  seem  to  be  a  point  little  worthy 
of  serious  controversy,  whether  the  material  labric  of  this  world 
should,  of  should  not,  undergo  the  purgation  of  fire.  But  we 
caaaiot  without  deep  regret  ^d  a  writer  of  Mr.  Noel’s  aound- 
iiess  aad  serioosness  felling  into  to  lax.a  method  of  interpretatioo, 
more  worthy  of  a  Romish  or  Unitarian  expositor,  than  of  him. 
HHbe  Dehige  bod  been#  figurative  destmaion,. the  more  ruin 
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ol*  t  gvHty  tptemj  theni  indeed)  we  mifdit  suppose,  tlmt  no  phj- 
0cai  cetiiftrophe  is  intended  by  the  ciissolution  of  the  heavens 
being  on  fire,  the  melting  of  the  elements  in  the  fervent  heat, 
the  pafsiM  away  of  the  heavens  with  a  groat  noise,  the  confla* 
gradon  ofthe  earth  also  with  the  works  that  are  therein.  Mr. 
Noel  argues,  that  *  the  |ierdition  of  the  antediluvian  world  was 
*•  not  annihilation,  but  devastation.'  But  annihilation  is  not 
St.  Peter's  word,  nor  is  it  ours.  We  have  nothing  to  do  witli 
it  It  is  not  the  property  of  either  water  or  fire  to  annihilate, 
but  to  dissolve;  and  the  nuestion  is,  whether  the  dissolution  or 
devastation  of  the  antediluvian  world,  was  a  physical  cata- 
stroplie,  or  only  the  ruin  of  a  guilty  and  rebellious  system  of 
human  action.  We  may  here  be  allowed,  without  adopting 
the  AutlmPs  ^  Theory  ',  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  language  of 
.  the  learned  and  pious  Dr.  Thomas  Burnet. 

*  These  texts  of  Scripture  being  so  express,  there  is  but  one 

*  way  lefl  to  elude  the  force  of  them ;  and  that  is,  by  turning 

*  the  renovation  of  the  world  into  an  allegtiry,  and  making  the 

*  new  heavens  and  new  earth  to  be  allegorical  heavens  and 

*  earth,  not  real  and  material,  as  ours  are.  This  is  a  bold  at- 

*  tempt  of  some  modern  authors  who  choose  rather  to  strain 

*  the  word  of  God,  than  their  own  notions.  There  are  alle- 

*  gorics,  no  doubt,  in  Scripture ;  but  we  are  not  to  allegorize 

*  Scripture  without  some  warrant,  either  from  an  Apostolical 

*  interpretation,  or  from  the  necessity  of  the  matter.  And  I  do 

*  not  know  how  they  can  pretend  to  either  of  these  in  this 

*  case.  .  •  •  The  general  rule  of  interpretation  is  this :  That 

<  we  are  not  to  recede  from  the  letter,  or  the  literal  sense,  unless 

*  there  be  a  necessity  from  the  subject-matter,  such  a  necessity 

*  as  makes  a  literal  interpretation  absurd.  But  where  is  that 

*  necessity  in  this  case?  Cannot  Ood  make  new  heavens  and  a 

*  new  earth,  as  easily  as  He  made  the  old  ones  ?  Is  His  strength 

<  decayed  since  that  time,  or  is  matter  grown  more  disobedient? 

*  Nay,  does  not  Nature  offer  herself  voluntarily  to  raise  a  new 

*  world  from  the  second  Chaos  ns  well  as  from  the  first ;  and, 

*  under  the  conduct  of  Providence,  to  make  it  as  convenient  a 

*  habitation  as  the  primeval  eartli  ?  Therefore,  no  necessity 

*  can  be  pretended  of  leaving  the  literal  sense,  upon  an  inca* 

*  pacity  of  the  subject-matter. 

*  The  second  rale  to  determine  an  interpretation  to  be  literal 

*  or  allegorical,  is  the  use  of  the  same  words  or  phrase  in  the 

*  context,  and  the  signification  of  them  there.  Let  us  then 

*  examine  our  case  according  to  this  rule.  St.  Peter  had  used 

*  the  same  phrase  of  kemms  and  earth  twice  before  in  the  same 

*  chapter  (vcr.  5  and  7).  Have  we  not  then  reason  to  suppose, 

*  that  he  takes  it  hers  in  the  same  sense  that  he  had  done  twice 
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« before,  for  real  ami  material  henyent  anil  earth  ?  There  ia 

<  no  mark  act  of  a  new  signification,  nor  why  we  should  alter 

<  the  sense  of  the  words. 

*  Lastly,  the  very  form  of  the  words,  and  the  manner  of  their 

*  dependence  upon  the  contest,  lead  us  to  a  literal  sense. 

*  NevertheUiSj  says  the  Apostle,  we  expect  new  Aeoorat,  ftc. 
«  Why  neverthelm?  That  is,  notwithstanding  the  dissolution 

<  of  the  present  heavens  and  earth.  The  Apostle  foresaw  (that) 
«  what  he  had  said  might  raise  a  donbt  in  their  minds,  whether 

*  all  things  would  not  be  at  an  end :  nothing  more  of  heavena 

*  and  earth,  or  of  any  habitable  world,  after  the  confiagration. 

*  And  to  obviate  this,  he  tells  them,  Notwiikst anting  that  woa-« 

*  derful  desolation  that  I  have  described,  we  do,  acconling  to 

*  God’s  promises,  expect  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth  to  be  a 

*  habitation  for  the  righteous.  You  see,  then,  the  now  heavens 

*  and  new  earth  which  the  Apostle  speaks  of,  are  substituted 

*  in  the  place  of  those  that  were  destmyed  at  the  time  of  the 

*  conflagitation ;  and  would  you  substitute  allej^ical  heavens 
^  and  earjih  in  the  place  of  material  ?— shadow  for  a  substance? 

*  What  an  equivocation  would  it  be  in  the  Apostle,  when  the 

*  donbt  was  about  the  material  heavens  and  earth,  to  make  an 

*  answer  about  allegorical  .....  I  know  not  what  bars  the 

*  Spirit  of  Ood  can  set,  to  keep  us  within  the  compass  of  a  li« 

*  teral  sense,  if  these  bo  not  sufficient.’  * 

Nor  is  this  the  only  passage  in  Holy  Writ,  which  speaks  in 
unequivocal  language  of  the  dissolution  of  the  present  material 
earth.  Among  others,  the  passage  In  the  ciid.  Psalm  (ver. 
27,  8.)  cited  bv  the  Author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
seems  to  us  clearly  to  imply  this;  ns  well  as  our  Lord’s  own 
declaration.  Matt.  xxiv.  35.  The  latter  hat  been  thought 
not  unsusceptible  of  a  different  explanation,  consonant  with 
ch.  V.  18.  To  us,  however,  it  appears  evidently,  both  from 
the  subject-matter  of  the  context  and  the  disunct  form  of 
the  affirmation,  to  have  a  positive  import  But  we  must  pro¬ 
ceed  to  examine*  the  Author’s  theory  res|)ecting  the  time  and 
object  of  the  Redeemer’s  second  advent 

*  Is  it  indeed*,  he  asks,  *  the  verdict  of  Revelation,  that  this  earth 
on  which  the  Redeemer  walked  and  communed  with  men  in  the  hour 
of  his  humiliation,  shall  never  be  tlic  scene  of  his  fellowship  With 
them  in  the  hour  of  his  power  and  his  elory  ?  Did  he  as  a  wxy* 
farrnff  man  tarry  with  them  only  for  a  n^t  ,  and  ascend  but  to  ra- 
torn  m  the  vengeance  of  insulted  nsaiesty  to  annihilate  the  seeoe  oo 
which  he  endured  this  dishonour  ?  Is  this  theory,  sonotiooed  though 
it  mey  be  by  centuries  of  approving  theology ;  and  cooseeraied  m  tt 


*  Burnet's  ^  Theory  of  ibe •Earth”,  vM.  it.  <1759)  pp^- 863-^66. 
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may  be  bjr  ibe  living  hopes  and  fears  of  the  good  and  great  in  msay, 
a  saooessivo  age ;  is  it  oerived  from  the  fair  dclinestion  of  iJ^q  p|ro^ 
photic  vord,  or  docs  it  owe  its  continued  popularity  to  the  prcscrip. 
five  force  of  habit,  and  to  the  despotbm  of  accredited  interpr^« 
lion?’  pp.  16, 17. 

if 

To  wlmtevcr  the  opinion  which  is  here  assailed  niay<owejta 
continued  popularity,  its  crigin  cannot  be  ascribed .  to  tlie  as« 
si||jfied  causes;  and  Mr.  Noel  was  bound  to  shew,  what^otlier 
ongin  it  could  have,  than  the  obvious  import  of  the  text  of 
Scripture.  He  ndimis,  indeed,  that  it  is  ^  unsustaiiied  by  a 

*  tingle  text  when  fairly  explained  by  tlie  contexts  amidst  whidi 

*  it  etands.’  We  aiimit  this  to  be  a  fair  and  legitiniate  rule  of 
intcrpretalion,  but  we  cannot  accept  a  gloss,  like  that  whidi  we 
liave  been  oonstderiog,  lor  the  context  itselll  That  the  Churcli 
should  have  mistaken  the  language  of  the  Divine  Oracles  u^K>n 
this  point,  ever  since  the  canon  of  Scripture  was  closed,  we 
must  regard  as  not  very  probable ;  but  we  are  quite  willing  to 
try  tlie  respective  merits  of  the  old  *  theory  ’  and  the  new 
hypothesis,  by  a  simple  appeal  to  the  law  and  the  testimony*'’ 

*  I^d  the  Saviour*,  we  are  asked,  ^  ascend  but  to  return  iu  the 

*  vengeance  of  insulted  majesty  to  annihilate  the  scene  on  which 

*  he  endured  this  dishonour?'  We  answer,  in  the  language  of 
Scripture :  ^  Behold  I  he  conieth  with  clouds,  and  every  eye 
shall  see  him,  atid  they  nlso  who  pierced  him ;  and  all  kindreds 
of  the  earth  shall ‘wail  because  of  him."  The  Lord  Jesus 
shall  be  revealed  from  heaven,  with  his  mighty  angels,  in  flam* 
ing  fire,  taking  vengeance  on  them  that  know  not  Goil,  and 
that  obey  not  the  gi»spel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ :  who  shall 
be  punished  with  everlasting  destruction  from  the  presence  ol’ 
the  Lord  and  from  the  glory  of  his  power ;  wlien  he  shall 
come  to  be  glorified  in  his  saints  luid  to  be  admired  in  all  them 
that  believe.**  Wiieii  the  Son  of  Man  shall  come  in  his  glory, 
and  all  the  holy  angels  with  him,  then  shall  he  sit  upon  the 
throne  of  his  glon*  and  before  him  shall  be  gatlicred  all  na¬ 
tions;  and  he  shall  separate  them  one  from  another,  as  a  shep¬ 
herd  divideth  his  sheep  from  the  goats.  And  he  shall  set  the 
sheet!  on  his  right  hand,  and  the  goats  on  his  left.  Then  shall 
the  Kiug  say  unto  them  on  his  right  hand,  Come,  ye  blessed 
of  my  Father,  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  from  the 
foovulatiou  of  the  world."  *  These  declarations  supply  au 
answer  that  cannot  be  mistaken,  res|!ccting  the  purpose  of  the 
Redeemer's  advent.  They  shew,  that  he  vil/  *  return  in  the 

*  vengeance  of  insulted  majesty';  aud  on  that  day,  we  learn 
friNM  other  Scriptures,  the  heavens  shall  pass  away,  thetcarth 
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shall  be  burned  upi  and  the  taints  of  Ood  shall  rise  to  meet 
tli^b*  Lord  in  the  air.  Nothing  can  seem  to  ns  mere  evideiil 
and.  certain,  than  that  the  time  of  this  advent  will  be  the  end 
of  the  world,  and  its  jmrpose^  to  hold  a  final  judgement. 

Mr.  Noel  remarks,  that,  in  the  account  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
saints  gWen  by  St.  Paul  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  first  epistle 
to  die  Theasalonians,  *  not  even  the  sligntest  allusioii  is  madii> 

*  to  the  re-animalion  of  the  unjust.*  The  reason  is  obvious  2 
die  consideration  of  their  doom  formed  no  element  of  that 

*  comfort '  l>y  whidi  he  sought  to  fortify  the  minds  of  ibe  pri* 
mitive  Christians  when  mourning  the  loss  of  those  whom  iWj 
loved, ao  prevent  them  from  sorrowing  **  even  as  others  who 
have  no  hope.”  Neither  did  it  comport  with  his  objecti  io 
vindicating  the  glorious  doctrine  of  the  Resurrection  from  the 
cavils  of*  objectors,  in  his  epistle  to  the  Corinliilan  Church,  to  . 
pause  in  his  song  of  triumph,  in  order  to  advert  to  those  who 
should  **  wnko  to  shame  and  everlasting  contempt**  But  our 
Lor(i*s  own^  language  leaves  us  in  no  doubt  upon  tliis  point 

**  The  hour  is  coming,  in  the  which  all  that  are  in  the  graves 
diall  hear  his  voice,  and  shall  come  forth;  they  that  have  done 
good,  unto  the  nesurrection  of  life,  and  they  that  have  done 
evil,  onto  the  resurrection  of  coodemoation.**  *  We  ask,  wliai 
i«  there  in  this  authoritative  statement  to  oountenaoce  the 
notion  of  *  two  distinct  efxu  of  resurrection*?  That  the  dead^ 
in  Christ  shall  rise  first**,  at  the  sound  of  that  trump  of  Uod, 
and  the  living  saints  be  then  changed’*,  we  believe  on  the 
testimony  of  St  Paul ;  but  this  precedence  of  order  will  not 
bear  out  Mr.  Noel  in  his  strange  anachronism,  who  would  in« 
terpose  between  the  two  eras  of  resurrection,  tlie  long  period 
of  the  millennial  day.  The  word^  of  tlie  Saviour,  taken  in 
their  simple  and  obvious  import,  clearly  forbid  this  roroanlic 
supposition ;  for,  though  they  speak  of  two  resurrections,  thesu 
are  evidently  coetaneous,— taking  place  at  the  same  **  hour**, 
and  in  obedience  to  the  same  summons.  Mr.  Noel’s  hypo¬ 
thesis  requires  us  to  believe,  not  merely  that  one  day  is  with 
tlie  Lord  as  a  thousand  years”,  but  that  a  thousand  years  ore 
here  meant  by  an  hour.  But  if,  when  tlie  Saviour  cometh  in 
cIoimIs,  every  eye  shall  tee  him,— if  all  who  are  in  the  graves 
shall  hear  his  voice,— if  all  nations  shall  then  be  gachered 
before  him, — there  must  be^  upon  his  scheme,  not  merely  two 

.V.  _  i 4  /  ^ 

jp— ir— . . — ■  -  ■  ,  ■  ■  .  , 

«  J 

♦**  j6hn  V.  29.  •*  Josephus  says,  that  the'  Phartseet' thought 
thi^^^dktil  were  to  be  excluded  from  the  rctufrcctidn,  which  omljp 
pertamed  to  the  Just.  This  scems^b  be  tpokeii  in  opposition  to  their 
doctrine.*’— Val|»y*s  Gr.  Trlfl.,  nota  in  t  f 
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ilislinct  eras  of  resurrcclion,  but  iY>o  advents  yet  I'uture,— ihc 
first  to  usher  in  the  niillcnnial  glory,  the  secorul  to  judge  the 
world.  The  Holy  Scriptures  s|)cak  of  but  one.  When  the 
Saviour  shall  come  to  be  glorified  in  his  saints’’,  h  h  then 
that  He  **  shall  be  revealed  from  heaven,  taking  vengeance  on 
them  that  know  not  Clod.”  The  time  is  the  same,  and  the  event 
one, — awfully  diH'erent  as  its  issue  will  be  to  those  on  the  right 
hand  and  those  on  the  left, — the  day  when  Clod  shall  judge 
the  secrets  of  men  by  Jesus  Christ.” 

In  answer  to  the  double  iiupiiry  relating  to  the  object  of 
the  Uedeemer’s  Ascension  and  the  circumstances  of  His  return, 
we  are  now  prepared  to  refer  the  Author  to  the  language  of 
the  sublime  liyinn  preserved  in  the  liturgy  of  Ids  own  C’hnrch, 
as  strictly  accordant  with  the  Scriptures:  ‘  W  hen  thou  hadst 
‘  overcome  the  sharpness  of  death,  thou  didst  open  the  king- 
‘  clom  of  heaven  to  all  believers.  Thou  siltest  at  the  right 
*  hand  of  CukI,  in  the  glory  of  the  Father.  W"c  believe  that 
‘  thou  shalt  come,  to  be  our  judge.* 

lint  why  should  it  be  made  the  subject  of  elegiac  apostrophe, 
that  tliis  earth,  on  which  the  Redeemer  walked  and  communed 
with  men  in  the  hour  of  his  humiliation,  shall  never  be  the 
scene  of  his  fellowship  with  them  in  the  hour  of  his  glory?  It 
seems  to  us  that  this  sentiment,  connected  as  it  may  be  with 
amiable  and  devout  feeling  in  the  Author’s  mind,  bears  a  close 
aflinity  to  the  inisguiiled  enthusiasm  which,  in  the  olden  time, 
leil  crowds  of  pilgrims  and  crusaders  to 

*  those  holy  fields 

Over  whose  acres  walked  those  blessed  feet 

Which,  fourteen  hundred  years  ago,  were  nailed 

I'or  our  advantage  on  the  hitter  cross.* 

It  is  a  |HHUical,  rather  than  a  theological  sentiment,  and  har¬ 
monizes  far  better  with  I'asso,  than  with  St.  Paul.  Our  fore* 
fathers  wished  to  redeem  the  sepulchre  and  the  holy  city  from 
llic  Pagans;  and  Mr.  Noel  is  anxious  to  redeem  the  some 
sccues  from  *  the  avenging  llamc.’  He  cannot  bear  to  think 
that  the  scene  of  celestial  happiness  should  be  laid  in  another 
world.  He  does  not  think  it  enough,  that  this  earth  should 
witness  the  return  of  the  Saviour, — that  the  scene  of  his  humi¬ 
liation  should  be  the  scene  of  his  manifestation  in  the  glory  of 
his  ap|>curing  to  judge  the  world.  He  imagines  that  the 
earthly  Jerusalem  shall  become  the  bride  of  Christ,  and  that 
the  Son  of  Clod  w  ill  again  descend  from  the  aboiie  of  His  glory, 
to  occupy  the  throne  of  David.  All  this  appears  to  us  pure 
romance;  and  it  is  worse  than  this, — it  is  uuscripturul.  Its 
tendency  is  to  counteract  the  exhortation  of  the  Apostle,  to. 
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seek  those  things  which  are  above,  wliere  Christ  sitteth  on  th« 
right  hnnJ  of  (vod.”  It  withdraws  the  aflections  from  that 
upper  world,  in  order  to  bind  them  closer  to  this  material  earth. 
It  forbids  us  to  wish  to  depart  from  it,  that  we  may  be  with 
Christ.  Mr.  Noel  is  so  far  aware  of  this,  that  he  asks,  *  Does 
‘  our  Lord  teach  us  to  pray  for  a  translation  from  this  wiquict 
<  land  to  another  and  distant  orb?*  We  reply,  that  he  does. 
What  other  construction  can  be  put  upon  the  following  words  ? 

In  my  Father’s  house  arc  many  mansions:  if  it  were  not  so, 

1  w'ould  have  told  you.  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you.  And 
if  I  go  and  pre))are  a  place  for  you,  I  will  come  again,  and 
receive  you  unto  myself;  that  where  1  am,  there  ye  may  be 
also.”  .  .  .  .  “  If  ye  loved  me,  ye  would  rejoice,  because  1  go 
unto  the  Father.”  .  .  .  .  “  Father,  I  will  that  they  also  whom 
thou  hast  given  me,  be  with  me  where  I  am,  that  they  may  be¬ 
hold  my  glory  which  thou  hast  given  me.”*^  And  how  tlie 
Apostles  understood  this  language,  we  may  learn  from  tlieir 
own  statements.  “  Whither  the  Forenmner^  even  Jesus,  is  for 
us  entered.”  “  For  Christ  is  not  entered  into  the  holy  places 
made  with  hands,  but  into  heaven  itself,  now  to  appear  in  the 
presence  of  God  for  us.”  “  Therefore,  knowing  that  while  we 
are  at  home  in  the  bcxly,  we  are  absent  from  the  Lord,  we  are 
willing  rather  to  be  absent  from  the  body,  and  to  l>e  present 
with  the  Lord.”  .  .  .  .  “  For  I  am  in  a  strait  betwixt  the  two, 
having  a  desire  to  depart  and  to  be  with  Christ,  which  is  far 
better.” f  St.  Paul,  then,  at  all  events,  thought  it  desirable  to 
be  translated  from  this  uiKjuiet  orb,  that  he  might  sec  “  the 
King  in  his  glory  and  the  land  that  is  very  far  ulf.” 

\Ve  cannot  conceal  our  suspicion,  that  the  speculations  in 
which  Mr.  Noel  has  iinlulged,  have  their  origin  in  indistinct 
notions,  nay,  in  almost  avowed  doul)l8,  as  to  the  happiness 
of  the  separate  spirit,  immediately  subsequent  upon  death, 
'riie  chilling  doctrine  which  would  interpose,  not  ^  Jordan’s 
*  stream’,  but  a  vast  and  fathomless  chasm  between  this  world 
and  the  heavenly  Canaan,  has  foutul  an  advocate  in  our  great 
Poet ;  and  it  has  been  held  by  some  otliers  whose  names  rank 
among  the  great  and  good.  We  have,  on  a  former  occasion, 
endeavoured  to  shew,  that  it  rests  on  no  other  basis  than  a  vain 
wisdom  and  false  pltilosophy,  and  is  totally  at  variance  with 
Scripture.):  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  the  passage  which 
Milton  finds  it  hardest  to  grapple  with,  and  which  he  at  length 


♦  John  xiv.  2,  3  ;  28.  xvii.  24. 
f  lleb.  vi.  20.  ix.  24.  2  Cor.  v.  6 — 8.  Phil.  i.  23. 

I  See  Eclectic  Keview,  N.  S.  vol.  xxv.  pp.  128—132, 
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(Itdtniiiites  with  sAying,  llint  the  evidence  on  the  opposite  siilo 
•  thoiitd  not  be  rejected  on  account  of  a  single  passage,  of 
«  which  it  is  not  easy  to  give  a  satisfactory  interpretation*, — 
the  words  of  our  Lord  to  the  penitent  malefactor,  Luke  xxlii. 

— is  by  Mr.  Nik*1  explained  away  by  an  interpretation  not 
very  novel,  but  which  we  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  call  long 
exploded.  In  defending  his  criticism,  we  are  sorry  to  perceive, 
that  our  Author  betrays  a  soreness  of  feeling  quite  foreign  from 
his  usual  suavity  of  temper.  Alter  candidly  citing  (in  Note  A.) 
the  opinions  of  Gill,  Watts,  Poole,  and  Heza  upon  the  pass¬ 
age,  all  of  whom  agree  in  justly  stigmatizing  this  *  pessima  in- 
(rrpftrtatio'y  which  is,  we  believe,  of  Socinian  mintage, — Mr. 
Noel  says: 

*  It  is  distresKing  to  observe,  how  entirely  these  writers  set  aside 
scrutiny,  anJ  substitute  in  its  place  bard  words,  and  even  the  impu¬ 
tation  of  unfair,  motives.  Were  the  case  perfectly  evident,  it  needeil 
not  this  auxiliary  of  sarcasm.  Hut,  in  truth,  have  not  all  these  au¬ 
thors /Am  jc/vcj  a  latent  hypothesis  to  support?  Is  not  their  real 
objection  to  the  punctuation  at  issue,  derived  neither  from  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  language,  nor  the  obviousness  of  the  sense  ;  but  from  the 
conviction  that,  if  just,  it  would  wrest  from  their  hands  one  defence 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  intermediate  state  of  the  soul,  between  death 
and  the  resurrection?*. . .  ‘  I  cannot  hesitate  to  aver  *,  (he  subsequently 
adds,)  *  that  the  hy|K>thesis  of  the  intermediate  state  between  dealli 
and  the  resurrection,  has  been  the  true  key  to  the  accordant  opinions 
of  commentators  on  the  meaning  of  the  text  in  question.' 

pp.  302,  L 

To  us,  it  is  distressing,  that  a  man  like  Mr.  Noel,  who 
stands  so  deservedly  high  in  the  Christian  world,  and  for  whose 
chni  ncter  wc  feel  so  unfeigned  a  regard,  should  term  this  Senp- 
lurnl  article  of  faith  a  ‘  mere  hypothesis.’  Hurd  words,  we 
admit,  nrc  a  |K)or  substitute  for  sound  criticism,  and  nothing 
can  justify  the  imputatiou  of  unfair  motives ;  but  wc  really 
think  that  opinions  cannot  nlw*ays  claim  that  forbearance  and 
courtesy  which  are  due  to  the  persons  of  those  who  may  con¬ 
scientiously  hold  them.  With  regard  to  the  criticism  whicK 
Mr.  Noel  defends,  Milton,  who  had  the  strongest  reason  for 
adopting  it,  was  evidently  dissatisfied  with  the  awkward  expe¬ 
dient.  It  is  condemneil  alike  by  Grotius,  Griesbacb,  Whilbyt 
and  Ciunpbcll.  Beza  remarks,  that  be  had  seen  one  codex 
which  read  on  Mr.  Noel  says :  ‘  That  only  one  manu- 

‘  script  should  have  on  prefixed,  is  to  me  a  strong  presump- 
*  tioii  that  it  is  an  inter^ioUlion.’  But,  if  cvifxtfov  had  be¬ 
longed  to  the  nreceding  words,  St.  Luke,  it  has  been  justly 
observed,  •  woxAd  doubtless  have  inserted  the  particle  on  before 
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<  /nfT  •  Mr.  Noel  has  cited  several  instances  fi*om  tlie  Old 
Tej^ument,  of  what  he  thinks  ‘  n  siniiior  emphasis  given  to  llm 
‘  time  of  recording  a  command  or  privilege.'  ()f  these,  oik? 
specimen  will  be  suflicieiit.  Deut.  iv.  40.  Thou  shall  keqi 
therefore  his  statutes  which  I  command  thee  this  Ami 

lie  refers  us  also  to  Matt.  vi.  1 1.  <<  Give  us  this  (l(^  our  daily 
bread.”  The  one  instance  is  certainly  as  pertinent  ai  the 
other ;  but  we  arc  astonished  that  they  should  be  thought  to 
yield  the  slightest  countenance  to  the  mistaken  construction  of 
the  text  in  question.  In  the  former  instance,  as  well  as  in  the 
parallel  passages,  *  this  day'  (cni/Ac^^ov),  so  far  as  it  is  emphatic, 
may  be  considered  as  implying  the  re-proinulgation  of  what 
had  been  commanded  upon  a  former  day^ — the  day  when  Israel 
stood  before  the  Lord  in  Horeb  (ver.  10).  At  the  same  time, 
it  looks  forward  to  the  future :  from  that  day,  as  an  era,  dated 
the  solemn  renewal  of  the  national  covenant.  The  day  upon 
which  our  Lord  gave  the  promise  of  Paradise  to  the  dying 
penitent,  was  his  last,  within  a  few  hours,  at  most,  of  his  ex¬ 
piring.  To  him,  the  time  of  recording  the  promise  would  be 
of  no  consequence:  the  time  of  its  fulfilment  was  every  thing. 
Understood  of  the  one,  the  word  is  unsusceptible  of  emphasis, — 
notwithstanding  all  the  ingenuity  which  Mr.  Noel  has  employed 
to  make  it  seem  emphatic.  Understood  of  what  should  take 
place  that  veiy  day, — that  day,  of  which  the  last  sands  were 
running  out, — that  day  of  preternatural  darkness  about  to 
close,  to  the  redeemed  malefactor,  in  the  glories  of  Paradise, — 
it  is  more  than  emphatic  f.  Take  away  this  word  from  the  de¬ 
claration  to  which  it  so  essentially  belongs,  and  the  promise 

*  • 

•  See  Valpy’s  Gr.  Test.  vol.  i.  p.  422.  *  Pessim^  fecerunt\  says 
Grotius,  *  qui  hanc  tocem  aut  cum  dico,  conjunxerunt  {quod  aperie 
improbat  Surus),  nut  interpretati  sunt  <riifAi*99fhoaie,  post  resurrectioncm. 
Chrisins  plus  promittii,  qudm  erat  rogatus.  RogaSt  inquit,  ui  olim  tui 
sim  mernor  cum  regni  possessionem  accepero :  ego  tarn  dm  non  differam 
iua  vota  :  sed  partem  et  primitias  sperata  felicilatis  iibi  inira  kune 
ipsum  diem  reprresentabo :  morere  securus ;  a  morte  statim  it  divina 
solatia  expectant*  Ib. 

\  Hie  strong  influence  of  prepossession  can  alone  account  for 
our  Author's  citing  Mark  xiv.  flO,  as  an  instance  of  the  collocation 
of  the  adverb  supporting  his  criticism — on  h  rt? 

Ac.  *  How  striking',  he  remarks,  *  is  the  effort  made  to  arrest  the 
mind  of  Peter  to  this  very  day!  A  few  hours  would  only  elapse, 
and  oil  his  resolutions  of  allegiance  and  love  would  fail.'  A  few 
hours  only  were  to  elapse,  in  the  case  of  the  malefactor,  before  the 
fuifilmeut  pf  the  prophecy ;  and  the  collocation,  except  the  suppres- 
slob  of  the  particle,  is  the  same.  Could  the  parallel  be  more  striiCf 
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twromeft  ilinianti  nitd  ffbiuiowy  :u  tiic  mrileniiuii'dreant 

wiiirh  cMir  Autiior  wotild  substitHle  ibr  tiie  strong 

4»t'  lieiiig,  wlu  n  ubseiit  from  the  body,  prosen t  with  tlie  Lord. 

We  coiuiot  dismiss  the  Note  wliich  has  io  long  detaiacd  las, 
witiioiit  strongly  reprobating  tiie  insinuation  conveyed  .in  tin? 
foilowing  paragraph. 

« 

*  Af  the  doctrine  of  the  intermediate  state  of  liappinesa  to  the 
righteous  between  deatli  and  the  resurrection,  has  been  the  received 
opinion  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  at  this  doctrine^  comprisit^  l\e 
terrijic  en;rine  Purgatorp^  was  peculiarly  dear  to  the  Roman  dmreh^ 
I  think  it  ought  not  to  surprise  any  reader  to  find,  that  every  mnnu- 
fcript  and  version  since  the  present  mode  of  punctuation  was 
rd,  should  contain  the  pause  before  the  word  and  not  after  it. 

Hence  the  agreement  of  inunuscripts  and  vertions.'  p. 


The  aiMeriion,  that  this  doctrine  was  dear  to  the  Roman 
Churchy — that  very  Church  by  which  the  doctrine  of  an  im- 
rotdiate  entrance  upon  llic  rest  and  bicssediiess  of  the  righte¬ 
ous  has  been  boldly  inipugiiedy  and  u  iictitious  Purgatory  aitb- 
stitated  for  die  Paradise  of  God, — is  so  grossly  erronoousy  Unit 
wc  shall  not  spend  many  words  in  exposing  what  we  must  toroi 
the  disingeiiuousiicss  of  the  representation.  So  fur  from  in¬ 
cluding  the  terrific  engine  of  Purgatory,  it  precludes  k  alto¬ 
gether;  and  Calvin,  in  commenting  upon  the  very  passage  we 
nave  been  cuiisiilering,  points  out  how  fatal  it  is  to  the  li^nisii 
doctrine  of  penal  satihfaction.  ‘  Itaque  Jacestai  jmiidum  Uhkl 
*  sophistarum  commentwn  dc  jurtuv  retvnlioney  cum  culpa  rtmu^ihu': 
‘  (fuia  vuL  mtis  ui  Christas  quern  d  reatn  absolvit^  simul  d  punka  U- 
iHTet'  rhat  a  scriptural  doctrine  should  include  a  pernicioiis 
error,  and  sanction  a  terrific  ctigine  of  corruption  and  spiritual 
tyranny,  is  impossible;  and  Mr.  Noel  ought  to  have  lelt  vtm' 
strongly  nssitrcHi  that  he  was  not  misled  by  a  false  h3rpo- 
thesi.s  before  he  hazarded  tlic  declaration.  But  the  tact  is, 
that  he  might  us  justly  have  said,  that  any  truth  includes  its  op^ 
|)osite.  Besides,  it  is  tiie  (irst  time  that  we  have  over  heard  it 
suspi'ctid,  that  tlie  intluciKe  of  the  Romish  Church  had  ex- 
u  tided  to  tiie  punctuation  of  Greek  manuscripts  and  independ- 
versions.  Por  our  own  parts,' without  wishing  to  impose 
suiy  shackUw  upon  the  legitimate  freedom  of  religious  in^iry, 
w#  caniiMt  hut  think,  that,  when  we  have  in  favour  of  a  docerior, 
^le  reeeiveil  opinion  of  the  Church,— we  mean  of  the  Churoii 
xM  dirist,  the  congregation  of  the  faithful,--^  well  as  the  eala- 
hhshed  piinctimtiun  of  manuscripts,  and  tlic  coocarreiit  vcrcHct 
of  file  soundest  critics  of  every  denomination  as  to  the  impqirt 
ol  the  sacred  text, — ^we  have  a  moss  of  evidence  to  wlikli  some 
little  deference  is  duo.  ‘  'Fhc  jlrescriplive  npplaiisoorccnturics, 
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<  the  vague  and  indlatliKt  ritual  of  education  \  nire  worth  no¬ 
thing,  we  admit,  when  weired  against  a  single  declaration  of 
Scripture ;  but  they  are  quite*  sufficient  to  make  the  hypothesis 
in  question  kick  the  beam.  It  has  been  weighed  in*  the  ba¬ 
lances  of  the  sanctuary,  and  found  wanting. 

As  the  scheme  of  interpretation  we  are  considering,  would 
postpone  to  an  indefinite  distance  the  blessedness  of  those  who 
sleep  in  Jesus,  so,  it  appears  to  us  chargeable  also  with  post¬ 
dating  the  reign  of  Christ,  by  making  that  future  which  has 
long  commenced,  and  that  earthly  which  embraces  the  circum¬ 
ference  of  heaven.  Mr.  Noel  maintains,  that  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  Redeemer’s  predicted  reign,  will  be  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  millennial  period ;  and  yet,  he  admits,  that  the  Sa¬ 
viour  now  *  exercises  an  unseen  and  kingly  authority  over  the 

*  Church  and  the  woidd;’  Unseen  by  us,  but  not  unseen  by 
those  who  are  present  before  the  throne.  *  In  a  spiritual  and 

*  providential  manner*,  remarks  the  Author,  *  he  has  always 

*  oeen  king ;  but  he  is  not  yet  king  in  the  manifestation  of  his 

*  glory.*  How  can  this  be  true,  when  it  is  said,  that  the  Father 
hath  ^  set  Him  at  His  own  right  hand  in  the  heavenly  places, 
far  above  all  principality,  ami  power,  and  might,  and  dominion, 
and  every  name  that  is  named,  not  only  in  this  world,  but  also 
in  that  which  is  to  come;  and  hath  put  all  things  under  his 
feet**?  How  can  the  reign  of  Christ  be  suspended  upon  its 
visible  manifestation  to  us;  as  if  He  could  not  enter  upon  His 
gk>ry,  until  we  beheld  it?  Will  He  vacate  the  throne  of  umver- 
sal  i  dominion  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father,  to  commence  a 
local  and  limited  reign  in  this  sublunary  sphere  ?  Is  the  un¬ 
seen  world  which  He  now  inhabits,  and  in  which  He  now  exerts 
a  regal  and  spiritual  authority,  so  inferior  in  populousness,  in 
extent,  or  in  beauty  and  glory,  to  this,  that  a  local  sovereignty 
among  men  is  reserved  as  the  consummation  of  the  Redeemer^ 
honours?  True,  **we  see  not  as  yet  all  things  put  under 
Him  *’ ;  and  we  know  that  **  He  must  reign  till  He  hath  put 
all  enemies  under  His  feet.”  But  where  is  the  seat  of  His  em¬ 
pire?  **  Jehovah  said  unto  my  Lord,  sit  Thou  at  right 
hand  until  I  make  thine  enemies  thy  footstool.”  Are  we  to 
suppose,  that  when  His  triumph  is  complete.  He  will  descend 
from  heaven,  permanently  to  occupy  an  inferior  station,  for  the 
sake  simply  of  being  seen  by  the  surviving  portion  of  the  hu¬ 
man  race,  or  by  the  risen  saints  ?  Is  a  second  humiliation  to 
succeed  to  the  exaltation  of  Him  who  came  forth  from  the 
Father,  and  has  now  returned,  to  receive  as  Mediator  the 
^ry  which  He  bad  with  the  Father  before  the  world  was? 
pnch  are  the  revolting  conclusions  which,  unless  we  greatW 
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iirul;ikc  the  matter,  are  involveU  hi  the  h^|>othesIi»  iliM  Mr* 
Ni^l  has  laboured  to  establish. 

It  will  not  be  deemed  necessary  that  we  should  follow  the 
Author  into  the  detuds  of  his  scheme,  os  we  have  shewn  tliat 
his  data  are  erroneous.  Here  and  there,  the  genuine  enthu¬ 
siasm  of  holy  and  benevolent  feeling  breaks  out  through  the 
uiists  and  shadows  of  the  intellectual  region  into  which  he  has 
strayed,  and  kindles  up  their  fantastic  forms  into  beauty.  In 
many  of  his  representations  and  anticipations,  we  cannot  but 
coincide  with  him.  But  the  cardinal  objection  which  lies 
against  his  speculations,  in  common  with  those  of  almost  every 
other  writer  who  has  ventured  into  the  field  of  prophetic  hyv 
pothesis,  is  this;  that  they  so  mix  up  and  identify  the  |>roblcm- 
utical  with  the  certain,  as  to  impart  the  character  of  uncertainty 
even  to  what  is  revealed  and  ascertainable.  Thus,  they  tend  to 
generate  scepticism,  far  more  than  to  strengthen  faith.  They 
shew  us  the  glorious  light  ns  through  smoked  glass,  on  the 
pretence  of  enabling  us  to  gaze  more  fixedly  on  its  sha|)c  aud 
us|>cct,  but  it  is  by  darkening  and  distorting  the  object.  ^  The 

*  unholy  use  of  prophecy,  in  the  periods  in  which  some  have 

*  uttempteil  its  elucidation  ’,  Mr.  Noel  himself  remarks,  ^  hat 

*  more  or  less  cast  a  shade  of  suspicion  over  the  subjects  ti^ 

*  which  they  have  directed  the  attention  of  mankind.  The^ 
‘  carthlincss  of  interpretation  employed  in  the  early  centuries 
‘  of  the  C-hurch,  and  the  inouil  turbulence  of  ' political  itUerpreta* 
^  tionj  in  the  more  recent  perioils  of  our  own  history,  have  gone 

*  far  to  render  the  very  mune  of  the  millennial  reign  a  sound 
‘which  vibrates  harshly  upon  the  ear.*  No  unhallowed  ten¬ 
dency  of  this  kind  can  be  charged  upon  Mr.  Noefs  work.  The 
solemnity,  nuHle.sty,  and  devout  spirit  in  which  he  has  con¬ 
ducted  his  liujuiry,  are  truly  exemplary;  and  it  requires  al^ 
most  un  cil'ort,  and  a  painful  one,  to  withhold  assent  and 
approbation  Irom  his  statements.  But  his  failure  is  the 
more  monitory,  and  nlFords  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
remark  ol  the  excellent  Milner.  IS|>euking  of  Cyprian,  who 
imagined,  at  the  comincnceineiit  of  the  |)crsccution  under 
Callus,  that  the  approach  of  Anti-Christ,  the  end  ol'  tlie 
world,  and  the  day  of  judgement  were  at  hand,  the  Historian 
says ;  ‘  Sagacious  and  holy  men  are  never  more  opt  to  be  dc- 
‘  ceived,  than  when  tliey  attempt  to  look  into  futurity.  Gpd 
‘  hath  made  the  present  so  much  the  exclusive  object  of  our 
‘  duty,  that  He  will  scarcidy  suffer  even  His  l>est  and  wisest 

*  servants  to  gain  reputation  for  skill  aiul  foresight  by  ,any 

‘  coinectures  concerning  the  times  and  the  seasons  which  lU? 
‘  haul  reset ved  in  Ills  own  power.’ ^  ^ 
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But  we  nre  asketly  ‘  whetlier  utifulfilled  prophecy  he  not,  in 
«  its  varied  details,  the  fp‘eat  theme  of  hope  and  consolation  to 
<  the  whole  Christian  Church.  Is  the  present  condition  of  the 
^  Church  any  other  than  one  of  dependence  u|X)n  the  unfni- 
^  filled  promises  of  God  ?  ’  ^  Take  away  unJulfUcd  prophecy 

says  Mr.  Noel,  *  and  fulfilled  prophecy  becomes  a  useless  his*> 

*  tory,  and  the  future  prospect  of  mankind  utterly  desolate  and 

*  dark.’  This  last  assertion  is  more  worthy  of  Mr.  Irving,  than 
of  Mr.  Noel.  What  I  would  the  exhibition  of  the  Divine  cha¬ 
racter  in  reconciling  the  world  to  Himself  by  His  Son,  and 
the  fulfilment  of  Old  Testament  prophecy  in  Christ,  be  of  no 
use  to  the  Church,  supply  no  ground  for  hope  ns  to  the 
future,  without  the  aid  of  unfulhlled  prophecy  I  Would  no 
consolatory  assurance  be  afforded  by  fulfilled  predictions,  that 
the  world  is  under  a  scheme  of  wise  and  holy  government,  and 
that  events  arc  taking  place  in  strict  subordination  to  the  Di¬ 
vine  designs?  Would  the  Gospels  become  a  *  useless  history* 
without  the  Apocalypse?  Mr.  Noel  cannot  mean  this:  but 
his  words  amount  to  ns  much.  Unfulfilled  prophecy,  we  ad¬ 
mit,  is  adapted  to  be  a  source  of  hope  and  consolation  to  the 
Church;  although  this  is  not  the  precise  use  to  which  it  has,. by 
modern  interpreters,  been  generally  applied.  It  is  as  a  threat¬ 
ening,  not  as  a  promise,  that  it  is  held  forth.  *  Christendom 
on  tlic  eve  of  a  tremendous  overthrow  ’,  is  the  note  of  woe 
which  Mr.  M^Ncile  sounds  in  the  present  pamphlet;  and  Mr. 
Irving  *  docs  the  office  of  a  prophet’  in  the  very  spirit  of  the 
Son  of  Amittai.  The  use  wliich  these  gentlemen  and  others 
make  of  unfulfillctl  prophecy,  shews,  that  the  words  pro¬ 
phecy  and  proniibc  are  not  altogether  synonymous.  We  speak 
of  the  sludj^  of  prophecy,  of  the  belief  in  a  promise;  a  further 
proof  that  there  is  some  difierence  between  them.  The  pro¬ 
mises  which  sustain  the  faith  of  the  individual  l)eliever,  arc 
continually  fulfilled,  in  part  at  least,  in  his  own  experience  :  he 
will  not  allow  them  to  be  called  mere  predictions  of  remote 
good.  And  even  with  regard  to  the  whole  Christian  Church, 
the  granil  theme  of  consolation  arc  promises,  the  fulfilment  of 
which  runs  parallel  to  its  history ;  those  which  ensure  the  suc¬ 
cours  of  the  Spirit  and  the  presence  of  Christ  with  his  Church 
to  the  end  of  the  world. 

The  second  coming  of  our  Lord,  the  day  of  the  manifest¬ 
ation  of  the  sons  of  Goil,  of  the  redemption  of  the  bodyi  the 
day  of  general  Jubilee, — is  an  event  towards  which  the  devout 
expectations  of  the  Church  ought  constantly  to  be  directed, 
llie  memorials  of  the  Saviour’s  death,  are  pledges  of  His  return. 

As  often  as  we  eat  this  bread  and  drink  this  cup,”  we  **  shew 
forth  the  Lord’s  death  till  he  comeP  It  is  oWrvable,  howevef, 
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lbat«  while  tlie  scofler  has  l>een  sayings  Where  is  tlie  promise 
ol'  his  coming?*’  the  Church  has  been  constantly  prone  to  ante¬ 
date  the  event,  and  to  raise  a  false  cry,  tliat  the  end  of  the 
world  was  at  band.  The  primary  design  of  the  Apocalypse, 
as  we  have  remarked  on  a  former  occasion  seems  to  to 
check  this  rashness  and  impatience,  by  affording  a  general  in¬ 
timation  of  the  events  which  must  transpire  before  the  consum¬ 
mation  of  all  things.  Let  no  man  deceive  you ;  the  end  is 
HOi  yet  ’* — is  the  caution  which  forms  the  runniug-title  to  all 
unfulfilled  prophecy  f.  And  we  are  persuaded  that  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  reiterating  this  caution  has  not  ceased.  It  is  upon  the 
character  and  certainty  of  the  event,  that  the  attention  of  the 
Christian  should  be  fixed,  not  upon  its  supposed  proximity ;  a 
persuasion  of  which  would  lead  only  to  a  neglect  of  real  obliga¬ 
tions  and  immediate  duties  for  imaginary  ones.  Mr.  Noel  sug¬ 
gests,  that  there  is  need  ^  carefully  to  watch  against  a  dispro^ 

*  portionate  pursuit  of  prophetic  inquiries  *, — aware  that  their 
tendency  is,  to  lessen  a  due  regard  for  the  ordinary  duties  ol' 
society.  Nor  is  this  their  only  pernicious  effect.  They  have 
been  found  to  destroy  a  relish  for  the  plain  and  homely  truths 
of  the  Gospel,  and  to  be  as  inimical  to  spirituality  as  to  practical 
usefulness.  The  Author  candidly  admits  the  danger;  but  he 
U  unwilling  to  allow  that  it  is  the  necessary  result  of  calling  iu 
imagination  to  tiie  aid  of  faith,  and  of  mixin||[  up  human  specu¬ 
lations  with  the  sure  word,”  but  reserved  intimations  ol  pro¬ 
phecy.  Me  is  aware,  that  a 

*  great  objection  lies  against  an  attempt  to  reduce  the  mysterious 
chronology  of  Providence  to  our  own  rules  ;  to  predetermine  tiroes 
and  seasons  ;  to  limit  prophetic  events  to  particular  persona  ami 
thinffs ;  and  thus  to  endanger  the  credibility  of  prediction  on  the 
ininut  of  many*  by  the  failure  of  our  own  prophetic  announcements. 

1  admit  this/  he  adds,  *  to  be  the  vulnerable  side  of  those  who  have 
of  late  years  directed  their  attention  to  the. study  of  unfulfilled  pro¬ 
phecy  ;  and  I  would,  w  ith  humility  and  earnestness,  suggest  to  those 
who  feel  a  warm  and  deep  interest  in  coming  events,  to  guard  well 
against  thU  use  of  the  subject,  and  to  fix  their  thoughts  upon  the 
character  of  the  future,  rather  than  upon  its  minute  details.  The  lat¬ 
ter,  time  and  events  can  alone  properly  ascertain :  the  former,  the 
whole  language  and  scope  of  prophecy  unfolds  and  conhmit.'  p.  276. 

Thu  is  admirably  said,  and  we  should  be  glad  to  think  that 
Mr.  Noel’s  suggestion  would  meet,  in  certain  quarters,  with  the 
attcniloQ  which  it  deserves.  But  it  does  not  state  the  whole  of 


•  Eclectic  Review,  Vol.  XXVII.  p.  314. 

f  Sec  the  admirable  remarks  of  Howe  on  this  subject  (Vol.  V. 
pp.  231,  2),  cited  at  p.  508  of  our  last  volume. 
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tlic  d;u^r  attendant  upon  such  inquiries,— that  which  respects 
their  ef&ct  upon  the  individual  himself.  Upon  this  subject,  we 
shall  again  avail  ourselves  of  the  language  of  an  eminent  writer,^ 
to  whose  sober  views  and  eloquent  statements  we  have  had  oc* 
casion  to  advert  in  former  articles.  ‘  To  have  our  minds  and 

*  hearts  more  set  upon  the  best  state  of  things  that  it  is  possible 

*  the  Church  should  ever  arrive  to  on  earth,  than  upon  the 

*  state  of  perfect  felicity  above,  is  a  very  great  distem|)cr,  and 

*  what  we  ought  to  reckon  it  intolerable  by  any  means  to  in* 
'  dulge  ourselves  in.  We  know,  none  of  us  can  live  in  this 

*  world  but  a  little  while ;  and  that  there  is  a  state  of  |)erfect 

*  rest,  and  tranquillity,  and  glory,  remaining  for  the  people  of 
‘  God.  We  have,  therefore,  no  pretence  for  being  curious  in 

*  our  inquiries  about  what  time  such  or  such  good  things  may 

*  fall  out  to  the  Church  of  God  in  this  world.  It  is  a  great 
'  piece  of  fondness,  to  cast  in  our  own  thoughts,  Is  it  possible 

*  that  1  may  live  to  sec  it  ?  For  ought  we  know,  there  may  bo 
^  but  a  hand’s  breadth  between  us  and  glory,  if  we  belong  to 
‘  Ood :  to-morrow  may  be  the  time  of  our  translation.  Wo 

*  ought  to  live  in  the  continual  expectation  of  dying,  and  of 

*  coining  to  a  better  state  than  the  Church  can  ever  be  in  boro. 

*  It  argues  a  great  infirmity,  a  distemper  in  our  spirits,  that  wo 
‘  should  reflect  upon  with  severity,  if  we  should  be  more  curious 
Mo  see  a  good  state  of  things  in  this  world,  than  to  see  the 

*  best  that  can  ever  be,  and  infinitely  better  than  we  can  think, 

*  in  heaven.’  • 

‘  But,’  says  Mr.  Noel,  ‘  Heaven  is  a  place  distant^  untried^ 
\and  unknown';  and  it  is,  he  imagines,  one  strong  recommend¬ 
ation  of  the  terrestrial  views  which  he  has  adopted,  that  they 
present  to  the  mind,  *  an  easier^  and  therefore  a  more  practical 

*  subject  of  contemplation,  than  any  which  is  discoverable  from 

*  tile  misty  notions  of  n  region  of  felicity  apart  and  teparaie 
‘  from  all  the  habits  of  the  present  world.’  •  He  concedes, — and 
llic  concession  is  all-important,—*  that  the  received  notions,  la- 

*  distinct  as  they  are^  are  yet  powerjtd  to  irflucnce  the  belieoin^ 

*  heart  ’ ;  that  ‘  they  open  before  us  the  deep  sources  of  hope 

*  aud  fear  ’ ;  but  he  adds,  *  I  am  as  satisfiea,  that,  in  pro{k)r- 

*  tioo  as  our  ideas  of  future  felicity  become  clear  and  lucid,  we 

*  are  more  powerfully  attracted,  ami  more  pleasingly  influenced 
‘  by  them.’  p.  280.  We  should  rather  say,  in  proportion  as 
our  faith,  not  our  imagination,  is  in  exercise,— in  proportion  to 
ihe'strcngth  of  our  assurance,  not  to  the  clearness  of  oor  con¬ 
ceptions,  shall  we  feel  the  attractive  force  of  the  things  which 
are  unseen  and  eternal.  The  Author  proceeds  to  say : 


•  flowc,  Vol.  V.  p.  226. 
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*  In  a  limilar  manner,  1  think  these  views  of  the  advent  of  Christ 
calculated  to  reconcile  the  poorer  Christian  to  the  struggles  of  the 
present  life.  1  again  adroit  this  to  be  a  question  of  degree^  and  of 
facile  influence.  The  dim  thought  heaven  will  cheer  and  comfort 
him  in  this  struggle ;  but  I  think  sampler  and  more  intelligible  solace 
might  reach  his  heart,  if,  when  toiling  in  the  cold  shade  of  poverty, 
or  groaning  on  the  bed  of  ill-mitigated  disease,  he  could  connect  tlic 
voice,  the  eye,  the  welcome  of  nis  Saviour  with  a  body  free  from 
sm  and  pain,  and  in  the  sunshine  of  a  world  with  whose  scenery  and 
usages  all  his  thoughts  and  habits  are  familiar.  Such  a  solace  would 
still  be  to  him  his  heaven,  but  a  heaven  more  palpably  reduced  to 
the  level  of  his  comprehension  and  his  hopes.'  pp.  281,  82. 

Mr.  Noel  is  not  a  man  to  advocate,  as  a  general  principle, 
the  nccomniodation  of  spiritual  things  to  the  gross  and  sensual 
conceptions  of  mankind  ;  the  system  so  fatally  adopted  by  the 
first  corrupters  of  Christianity,  and  still  avowedly  pursued  by 
the  llomisli  Church.  He  would  not  gain  the  doubtful  ad¬ 
vantage  which  he  deems  to  attach  to  his  hypothesis,  by  any 
compromise  of  the  truth.  Hut  is  he  not  unconsciously  verging 
upon  Uiis  principle  of  accommodation,  when  he  speaks  with 
corriplaccncy  of  ‘  palpably  reducing  heaven  to  the  level  of* 
the  poor  man’s  ‘  comprehension  and  hopes  *  ?  Negatively, 
heaven  is  thus  brought  down  to  his  hopes,  and  home  to  his 
feelings,  by  those  declarations  of  the  Inspired  Volume  which 
assure  him,  that,  in  that  world,  they  shall  hunger  no  more, 
neither  thirst  any  more,”  neither  shall  the  sun  scorch  them, 
nor  any  heat  distress  them  there  ;  there  shall  be  no  more 
curse,”  no  necessity  for  toil  and  labour,  no  more  night, 
no  more  death,  neitlicr  sorrow  nor  crying,”  nor  shall  the 
inhabitant  of  the  heavenly  city  say,  I  am  sick.  These  nega¬ 
tions  convey  a  sim^de  and  intelligible  solace,  without  stimu¬ 
lating  the  imagination,  without  compromising  the  nature  of 
Uic  heavenly  felicity  ;  and  it  is  thus  that  the  Divine  wisdom  has 
taught  us  to  adapt  truth,  without  accommodating  it,  to  the  com- 
prcliension  and  hopes  of  the  poor  and  ignorant.  If  we  go 
much  beyond  this,  wc  shall  not  only  err  from  the  inspircil 
model,  but  fail  of  our  object. 

The  state  of  society  on  earth,  which  Mr.  Noel  describes,  is 
to  the  full  as  inconceivable,  as  remote  from  experience  and  the 
habits  of  the  present  world,  as  the  heavenly  felicity.  His  no- 
Uoiis  teem  to  us  not  less  ‘  misty  ’,  while  they  arc  far  less  pleas¬ 
ing  and  elevated,  than  those  which  he  would  displace.  Hut 
were  it  otherwise,  we  question  whether  it  would  at  all  assist  the 
faith,  or  strengthen  the  consolation  of  the  humble  l)eliever,  to 
be  taught  to  ex()e€t  a  heaven  much  more  dowdy  assimilatetl  to 
the  existing  world,  than  he  had  sup|H)sci).  liie  human  mind 
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5s  so  ’constitotcil,  that  l!ic  deepest  emotions  arc  c?xcitod  by  iif* 
(lefinitc  objects.  indistinct  notion  of  heaven,  when  con¬ 

nected  with  a  certain  cx|)ectation  of  its  felicity,  is  confessedly 

*  |H)werrnl  to  influence  the  believing  heart.’  A  more  distinct 
notion,  were  it  attainable,  as  it  must  still  be  inadequate,  niigli.t 
IKissibly  prove  less  powerful.  The  futui*e  happineiM  must  be 
an  object  of  faith,  and  *  the  joy  of  the  Lord  *  will,  after  all  at¬ 
tempts  at  description,  remain  inconceivable.  Hut  it  is  enough 
fbr  the  Christian  to  know,  that  he  will  be  happy.  “  It  doth 
not  yet  appear,”  nor  can  it  be  made  palpable  to  imagination, 
“  what  we  shall  be.”  St.  Paul,  when  caught  up  to  Paradise, 
heard  things  which  he  could  not,  might  not  utter.  But  let  it 
be  recollected,  that  all  the  objects  of  human  pursuit,  happiness 
itself,  wealth,  honour,  knowledge,  health,  are  abstract  and  in- 
tlefinite  in  their  nature,  and  they  act  upon  the  mind  with  a 
force  proportioned  to  their  indcfiniteness.  To  be  well,  to  be 
rich,  to  be  great — these  are  the  objects  of  earthly  desire.  To 
be  iioly,  to  be  without  fear,  shame,  or  grief,  to  know  as  he  is 
known,  to  be  one  amid  Heaven’s  “  general  assembly  ”,  to  be¬ 
hold  the  Saviour’s  glory,  to  be  for  ever  with  the  Lord — these 
are  the  hopes  of  the  Christian.  Where  shall  be  laid  tlio  pre¬ 
cise  scene  of  this  felicity,  matters  as  little  to  his  faith,  us  it 
would  do  to  the  hopes  of  an  heir,  in  what  county  his  estate 
should  lie.  The  sight  of  the  will  by  which  it  was  conveyed, 
w’ould  be, far  more  satisfactory  to  him,  than  the  most  pic- 
turcs(jue  view  of  the  place.  We  arc  ourselves  ready  to  believe, 
that  **  the  new  earth  ”  will  have  much  in  common  with  the 
existing  creation ;  that  ^  a  new  materialism  ’,  as  Dr.  Clialmcrs 
expresses  it,  ‘  with  other  aspects  of  magnificence  and  beauty, 

*  will  emerge  from  the  wreck  of  the  mighty  transformation 
and  the  neW  world  *  be  peopled  with  the  varieties  of  material 

*  loveliness,  and  space  be  again  lighted  up  into  a  firmament  of 
^  material  splendour.’  We  are  disposed  to  go  almost  the  whole 
length  with  that  eloquent  Writer,  in  his  sermon  cited  by  Mr. 
Noel.  But  still,  the  comfort  of  the  Christian  under  the  struggles 
of  the  present  life,  seems  to  us  to  depend  very  little  upon  the 
distinctness  of  his  notions  with  regard  to  the  materialism  of  the 
future  earth.  Wc  cannot  refrain  from  transcribing  here  the 
admirable  sentiments  of  the  same  Author,'  in  support  of  our 
view  of  the  subject. 

*  **  Had  wc  only  the  character  of  heaven,  wc  should  not  be  long 
of  feeling  what  that  is,  which  essentially  makes  the  comfort  of  heaven. 
....  It  is  not  sufficiently  adverted  to,  that  the  happiness  of  heaven 
lies  simply  and  essentially  in  the  well-going  machinery  of  a  well- 
conditioned  soul ;  and  that,  according  to  its  measure,  it  is  the  same 
in  kind  with  the  happiness  of  God,  who  liveth  for  ever  in  bliss  lo- 
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eAiblf,  beeaufie  he  ii  unchangeable  in  being  good,  and  upright,  and 
holy.  There  tnay  be  audible  music  in  heaven,  but  iu  chief  delight 
will  be  in  the  music  of  well-poised  affections,  and  of  prindplci  in 
full  and  consenting  harmony  with  the  laws  of  eternal  rectitude. 
There  may  be  visions  of  loveliness  there,  but  it  will  be  the  loveliness 
of  virtue,  as  seen  directly  in  God,  and  as  reflected  back  again  in 
family  likeness  from  his  children, — it  will  be  this  that  shall  give  its 
purest  and  sweetest  transports  to  the  soul.  In  a  word,  the  main  re¬ 
ward  of  Paradise,  is  spiritual  joy,  and  that  springing  at  once  from  the 
love  and  the  possession  of  spiritual  excellence.  It  is  such  a  joy  as 
sin  extinguishes,  on  the  moment  of  its  entering  the  soul ;  and  such  a 
joy  as  is  again  restored  to  the  soul,  and  that  immediately  on  its  being 
restored  to  righteousness.’* '  pp.  355,  56.^ 

And  when  we  consider,  that  one  main  part  of  the  office  of 
Ucligion,  is  to  spiritualize  the  mind,  by  teaching  us  to  walk  by 
failb,  not  by  sight,  hwking  at  the  things  which  are  unseen, 
nnd  to  draw  off’ our  affections  from  the  passing  pageant 
of  the  masoue  of  life; — it  would  seem  to  be  of  the  highest  im- 
|)ortnnce,  tfint  our  hopes  sliould  be  of  this  spiritual  character; 
that  they  should  he  of  a  iiature  not  to  let  down  heaven  to  us, 
but  to  draw  up  our  minds  thither.  We  are  not  come  to 
the  mount  that  might  be  touclied.”  The  views  of  the  future 
work!,  then,  which  the  Christian  minister  shoujd  endeavour  to 
make  most  familiar  to  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  are  those  which 
relate  to  it  ns  a  state  of  light  nnd  love,  of  purity  and  spiritual 

Ilt'sidcs ;  the  hypothesis  of  the  present  Author,  while  it  un¬ 
dertakes  to  make  heaven  more  palpable  to  the  comprehension, 
makes  it  at  the  same  time  more  distant.  By  teaching  us  to 
look  forword,  instead  of  upward,  it  niters  the  whole  attitude  of 
lio|>e,  fubstitutiiig  a  dim  futurity  for  an  unseen  but  existing 
certainty.  The  notion  that  deprives  us  of  Paradise,  and  offen 
ns  the  Millennium  in  its  stead,  robs  our  hopes  of  far  more  than 
it  confers.  The  heaven  which  dying  Stephen  saw,  we  caonnt 
resign  for  so  remote  and  insufficient  an  equivalent.  We  would 
rather  know  “the  rest  which  reinaineth  for  the  people  of  God 
to  be  already  prepared’*  and  near,  just  outside  the  gate  of 
dc4ilh,— though  unseen  and  impalpable  to  conception,— -than  be 
led  to  thiok  of  it  as  a  state  which  shall  begin  to  be  upon.this 
very  earth  ages  hence.  *  Near  ’  as  *  may  be  the  time  when  ’  ao- 
cording  to  the  Author’s  scheme,  *  this  renovated  earth  thaii  be 
*  under  the  benignant  rule  of  the  risen  saints  of  God’,  the  in- 

•  Chalnwrs's  Si.  ,1ohii*s  Church  Sermons,  pp.  211—13.  Sec  alio 
a  bi'autifiil  pamgrapli,  dcscripiivc  of  “  the  joy  of  the  Lord  ”,  of  a 
stmrlar  rharaclrr,  in  Milner*i  Sermoiis,  Vol.  111.  p.  ‘JOl ;  cited  m 
Ldcclic  Kc'icw,  Vol.  AXlV.p. 
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lernietlliite  mansions  of  blessedness  are  to  many  of  us  nearer* 
Wc  shall  D)eet  there*  long  before  we  could  ex|)ect  to  meet  our 
risen  brother  at  the  terrestrial  Jerusalem.  The  *  dim  thought 
<  of  heaven’  has  been  found  suAicient  to  sustain  the  faith  and 
courage  of  nestles,  martyrs*  and  the  heroic  labourers  of  mo¬ 
dem  times.  Beautifully*  yet  simply*  has  Henry  Martyn*  in  his 
Journal*  given  expression  to  the  feelings  of  the  believer  in  the 
prospect  of  his  departure  from  this  scene  of  rebellion  and  suf¬ 
fering.  *  IIow  sweet’*  he  remarks*  *  that  glorious  day  when 
«  Jesus  Christ  shall  reign  !  Death,  at  several  times  of  ibis  day* 

*  appeared  inhiiitely  sweet  in  this  view  of  it* — that  I  shall  llieii 
‘  go  to  behold  the  glory  of  Christ.’  • 

We  cannot  close  this  article*  extended  as  it  is*  without  ad¬ 
verting  to  the  tendency  of  the  present  hypothesis  and  of  all 
similar  speculations*  to  paralyse  the  exertions  of  the  Christian 
Church.  Our  conviction  that  this  must  be  their  general  result* 
iiUhough  a  few  individuals  of  Mr.  Noel’s  character  may  reiiuuii 
true  to  their  colours  in  the  phalanx  of  Christian  labourers*  is 
not  at  all  weakened  by  the  following  passage. — 

*  I  cannot  here  refrain  from  a  single  remark  upon  the  duty  in¬ 
cumbent  ufmn  the  Christian,  to  unite  with*  every  irWoui  to 

spread  the  Gospel  through  the  rvorld.  For  although  1  think  it  plain, 
Uiat  liie  restoration  of  the  Jews,  and  the  advent  of  the  Loro j  will 
l^ie^ede  the  conversion  of  the  world  by  the  wondrous  efiosion  of  ilia 
Holy  Spirit ;  yet,  as  the  Lord  specially  directed  his  Gospel  to  be 
proclaimed  to  all  nations  as  a  witness^  and  as  dut^  is  at  all  times  ours* 
and  events  are  Go(ts,  we  arc  called  upon  to  make  the  most  strenuous 
efforts  to  sustain  the  mission  of  Heralds  to  the  world*  and  the  diffu¬ 
sion  of  the*  Scriptures  among  the  nations.  It  is  likewise  a  cheerful 
stimnlus  to  present  activity,  to  remember,  that  human  agency  will 
even  ultimately  be  employed  in  tills  great  work  of  mercy  to  the 
earth,  it  is,  therefore,  quite  consistent  witli  the  miraculous  view  of 
the  millennium  given  above,  to  associate  with  it  the  widest  co-opera- 
iion  of  mortal  agents.  Every  bible  scattered  among  the  heathen,  gvery 
school  crocted  in  the  wilderness,  every  voice  of  CluUtianity  address¬ 
ed  to  the  idolatrous  and  the  ignorant,  is  one  link  in  that  chain  of  nro- 
vidential preparation^  which,  while  it  nova  encircles  tlie  hearts  01  all 
the  Elect  of  God,  will  ultimately  bind  in  hallowed  allegiance*  the  ip- 
nurnrrabte  tribes  of  the  family  of  man.  Would  to  Uod  then  tlmt 
Clwwtian  seal  were  yet  more  fervid,  Christian  effort  more  unwearied* 
Christian  liberality  to  the  wanU  and  sorrows  of  the  world*  i»or«  mu- 
nirtecnl  and  unrestrained  f  pp.  287*  8. 

But  what  shall  we  think  of  an  hypothesis  which  places  its 
abettor  in  the  prciiicainent  of  being  obliged  to  vin^cate  bis 
own  consistency  in  such  co-Q(KraUon?  If  Mr.^Nuel  deems 

-  - - ■-  -rr* -  ,  -  ,  -  _ 

*  Memoirs*  (rJmo.)  p. 
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such  vicwn  of  the  future  prospects  of  the  Church  convistent 
with  taking:  an  actirc  part  in  the  zealous  effort  to  spread  the 
Gospeh  will  others,  who  hold  these  same  views,  share  in  his 
fcclinpi?  If  a  theoretical  consistency  may  he  established  be¬ 
tween  such  views  and  an  active  co-operation  in  tliese  ‘  prepam- 
‘  tory*  labours  will  they  be  found  to  harmonize  in  practice? 
Will  those  who  denounce  as  visionary  the  hopes  from  which 
Missionary  exertions  <lerive  their  chief  impulse,  be  the  most 
likely  to  concur  in  the  work  of  the  Lord  ?  Let  us  hear  Mr. 
M‘Sleile. 

*  Is  this  dispensation  under  which  wo  are  living,  the  final  dispen* 
Mition,  which  will  issue  in  the  full  performance  of  the  Divine  plan  of’ 
mercy  to  the  whole  world?  Or  is  it  another  introductory  dispensa¬ 
tion,  such  08  those  which  hove  preceded  it?  The  more  common 
opinion  is,  that  this  is  the  final  dispensation  ;  and  that,  by  a  more  co¬ 
pious  out-pouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  will  magnify  itself,  and  swell 
into  the  universal  hlesicdncss  predicted  by  the  prophets,  carrying 
with  it  Jews  and  (ientilcs,  even  the  whole  world,  in  one  glorious 
dock,  under  one  shepherd,  Jesus  Christ  the  Lord.  'Hiis  is  reiterated 
from  pulpit,  press,  and  platform.  It  is  the  usual  climax  of  mis¬ 
sionary  exhortation,  or  rather  of  missionary  prophecy.*  pp.  I  t,  15. 

Mr.  Orme*»  remark,  already  cited  in  our  pages,  is  strikingly 
applicable  to  persons  liolding  opinions  like  Mr.  M‘Neile*s. 

‘  If  it  be  onr  conviction,  lliat  the  present  dispensation  of  mercy 
‘  is  to  come  to  a  close  within  a  very  limited  period,  and  that 

*  the  subjugation  of  the  world  to  Christ  is  to  be  accomplished 
'  in  a  manner  aiul  by  means  altogether  distinct  from  the 
‘  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  it  is  not  likely  that  we  shall  be  very 

*  /enlouft  ill  the  employment  of  means  which  can  be  of  so  little 
‘  avail,  or  the  extent  of  whose  operation  must  be  so  very  limited 
‘  and  temporary.*  If  it  be  our  opinion,  that  it  will  not  be  by  a 
more  copious  out-pouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  connexion 
with  the  onlniiuxl  instrumentality  of  men,  but  by  Divine  judge¬ 
ments  which  we  have  only  to  w'atch  for  and  passively  to  con¬ 
template,  that  the  world  is  finally  to  be  converted  to  the  obe¬ 
dience  of  faith, — it  is  not  in  liuinnn  nature,  that  wc  should  re¬ 
main  stedfast  and  always  abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord. 
It  is. nothing  more  than  might  be  expected,  that  such  {versons 
should  imagine  |>enal  statutes  to  be  the  best  mode  of  perpetua¬ 
ting  and  propagating  the  faith;  that  they  should  wish  to  have 
recourse  to  political  measures,  in  order  to  hasten  llie  slow 
course  of  Christianity;  that,  in  anticipation  of  seeing  the  fire  of 
T^ivinc  vengeance  descend  front  heaven,  they  should  wish  to 
kindle  fires  u{>on  earth.  Doubtless,  the  reign  of  the  glorified 
saints  will  require  a  tcst-act  as  one  of  its  safeguards  I  Justly 
has  Howe  remarked,  that  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  know,  that 
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by  the  effusion  of  the  Spirit  of  God  ti|>on  the  Church,  will  the 
ilnys  of  promise  be  brought  about, — *that  we  may  at  leaat  learn 
‘  not  to  U>ok  a  contrary  way  — ‘  that  we  may  not  let  our  spirits 

*  run  into  an  opposite  spirit*,  like  those  who  are  ready  to  cry 
out,  *  Let  fire  come  down  from  heaven  and  make  a  present  d^ 

^  struction  of  all.’ 

Of  Mr.  M‘Neile,  we  cannot  but  hope  lietter  things,— not¬ 
withstanding  that  his  zeal  far  outruns  his  knowledge,  and  that 
his  passions  are  much  stronger  than  his  judgement.  We  must 
not,  however,  dismiss  his  pamphlet  without  adverting  to  the 
paragraph  which  immediately  succeeds  to  the  passage  above 
cited.  On  t!ie  supposition  that  the  present  Is  the  final  dispen¬ 
sation, 

*  it  iniigt  be  admitted  \  he  says,  *  that  the  accomplishment  of  the  pro¬ 
mise  has  advanced,  and  is  still  advancing  very  slowly;  and  that  even 
now,  in  the  nineteenth  century  of  its  working,  comparatively  little  has 
been  done ;  for,  although  Christianity  established  itself  on  the  down¬ 
fall  of  the  most  cultivated  Paganism  with  sufficient  rapidity  to  convince 
every  candid  mind  that  it  was  from  God  ;  yet,  in  reference  to  the  great 
promise  affecting  the  whole  world,  its  progress  has  hitherto  been 
slow  indeed  ....  Supposing  this  to  be  the  final  dispensation,  the  dawn 
of  the  day  of  universal  blessedness,  wc  might  expect  to  fiiul  the 
light,  though  slow,  yet  progressive.  Now  it  must  in  fairness  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  that  the  history  of  the  Church  of  Christ  docs  not  answer  to 
this  expectation.  Christianity  has  not  been  holding  her  ground  in 
the  world  while  she  advanced  to  further  conquests.  Her  course  re¬ 
sembles  the  emigrations  of  u  pilgrim,  rather  than  the  triumphant 
establishments  of  a  conqueror.  From  many  places,  where  once  she 
presided  in  her  beauty,  she  has  departed  without  leaving  even  her 
name  behind  her :  from  others,  all  that  was  valuable  about  her  is 
gone,  and  only  a  name  remains.  For  look  along  her  wake !  Where 
is  the  apostolical  church  of  Jerusalem  over  which  James  presided  in 
the  sober  dignity  of  inspired  wisdom?  (lone  !  The  holy  city  is 
trodden  down  of  the  Gentiles.  The  crescent  of  the  false  jirophet  of 
Arabia  waves  over  its  walls.  Where  arc  the  churches  of  Fphc»sus, 
of  Smyrna,  of  Pergamos,  of  Thyatira,  of  Sardis,  of  Philadelphia,  of 
Laodicea,  to  whom  the  Spirit  spakc^by  the  beloved  disciple?  Gone! 
all  gone  I  The  name  of  Christian  is  indeed  retained  in  some  of 
those  districts,  but  it  is  an  empty  name.  Where  are  the  churches  of 
Carthu^  and  Hippo  Regius?  Gone  I  The  voices  of  Cyprian  aad 
.\ugu8tin  find  no  kindred  spirit  to  prolong  their  echoes  on  the  shores 
of  north-eastern  Africa:  even  the  very  name  of  Jesus  lias  been  era¬ 
dicated  from  the  barbarous  toil.  Where  is  the  fair  daughter  of 
heaven,  who,  appearing  in  the  hired  lodging  of  Saul  of  Tarsus,  and 
making  her  way  into  Caesar's  household,  shone  so  long  with  simple 
beauty  in  imperial  Rome  ?  She  retains  indeed  the  name  of  Chris¬ 
tian,  and  usurps  the  name  of  Catholic  ;  but,  alas  !  how  grievously  is 
she  defiled  by  tlie  fornication  of  tiie  kings  of  the  earth  !  her  native 
purity  is  gone,  and  abomination,  yea,  MoUicr  of  Aboaiinatiuus,  is 
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written  upon  her  forehead.  Where  are  the  churche*  of  Wiitemburg 
and  Cfeneva,  thoae  light*  from  the  Lord  which  hnrft  upon  the  dark- 
neii of  Europe  by  the  in*trumentality  of  Luther  and  CaWin  ?  Crime! 
Ueaaiming  infidelity,  under  variou*  well-*ounding  name*,  nresMe* 
orer  the  fountain*  of  instruction,  poisoning  the  stream*,  while  dark- 
nCM  ha*  again  eorered  the  land,  and  gross  darkne**  the  people.  In 
our  own  favoured  country,  what  ha*  been  the  progress  of  Christianitk? 
'riiank*  be  unto  Crod,  the  candlestick  ha*  not  been  removed  from  tW 
churches  established  in  these  island*.  We  have  and  hold  in  ottr 
articles  of  faith  a  true  scriptural  creed:  but  it  is  painful  to  ask  and 
answer  the  question,  iia*  true  scriptural  religion  increased  among  us? 
For,  omitting  that  portion  of  our  population  which  is  intidel  in  creed, 
or  openly  ungodly  in  practice,  or  both,  (a  portion  of  fearful  magni¬ 
tude,)  and  confining  our  observation  to  the  luore  regular,  forroai, 
nud  apparently  Christian  members  of  our  community,  what  shall  we 
say  ?  Information  has  indeed  increasetl  an  hundrcdiold.  Lducation 
has  spread  her  benign  embrace  around  the  lengtii  and  breadth  of  our 
land.  Decency  and  order  and  liarmony  and  peace  delightfully  pre¬ 
vail.  Hut  need  you  be  reminded,  brethren,  that  all  these  tiling*  may 
l>e  where  true  scriptural  religion  is  not?  Tliat  the  (iospe!  by  its 
collateral  eti'ects  may  civilize,  and  reform,  and  polish  a  whole  comma- 
ntty,  while  it  directly  evangelizes  and  saves  only  a  very  small  rem¬ 
nant?  That  to  use  the  language  of  Luther)  it  may  produce  Hego- 
lusesaiid  Fahriciuses,  upright  and  righteous  men  according  to  man's 
judgement,  and  yet  have  nothing  in  it  of  the  nature  of  genuine 
righteousness  before  God?  And  is  it  not  true  at  this  moment  In 
this  city  and  in  this  kingdom,  that  the  prevailing  tone  of  Christionity 
hat  so  subsided  into  a  gooilnatured  (quietness,  a  plausible  profession 
of  individual  humility  slily  praising  itself,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
aflcct*  too  much  diffidence  to  find  fault  with  any  other ;  and  an  in¬ 
discriminate  charity,  which  kindly  implies  that  all  creeds  are  equally 
safe  at  last?  i  repeat,  is  not  the  prevailing  tone  of  Christianity  in 
this  country  so  infected  with  the  atmosphere  of  this  fashionable  iibc* 
rulity,  that  any  thing  approaching  the  spirit,  and  fire,  and  zeal,  and 
faith  of  primitive  piety,  is  denounced  as  fanaticism,  as  unholy  because 
unhumbled  impetuofiity,  or  at  Iciut  siiruuk  from  and  shunned  as  cn- 
thusiasui,  needlessly  ofi'ensive,  and  therefore  exceedingly  injudicious? 
And  is  not  this  the  secret  of  the  great  apparent  increase  of  religion 
among  us?  The  Church  luis  relaxed  in  both  her  doctrine  and 
practice.  She  occupies  a  lower-nnd  broader  platform  than  is  meet; 
and  having  laid  aside,  as  ultra  and  unnecessary,  much  of  what  is  for- 
huidiog  to  the  carnal  mind,  she  has  enticed  multitudes  to  join  hands 
with  her,  whose  hearts  are  not  right  with  her  Lord,  uod  who  would 
never  have  made  a  show  of  joining  her,  had  she  adhered  to  the  faiili- 
fulocss  of  her  Lord's  truth,  and  the  holiness  of  licr  Lord's  example* 
It  is  not  so  much  that  genuine  Christianity  has  increased,  as  th^  a 
qiurioti*  mixture,  dihiteil  down  to  the  palate  of  the  world,  is  passing 
cuirenl  for  tlie  true. 

*  Hut  granting  the  full  extent  of  what  some  contend  for,  as  to  the 
rncrt'OM.'of  true  religion  in  England,  yet  still  it  cannot  he  maintauunl, 
rbal  I'bftsliamty  has  Inreu  progressive,  ticc|uiring  ami  retaining  in- 
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tlucoce  o?er  the  fiimihet  of  the  earth.  And  io  reterenca  to  the  pro*  i 

mboot' uoiverwd  hlcttediiMt,  the  fuifilment  of  which* it  aalictfeled 
uoder  thit  ditpensatioii ;  it  it  worUiy  ol*  recMurk,  that  the  ifit|Mfe!d  lU* 
scription  of  what  all  the  liMniliet  of  rnankind  thall  be,  it  iM>t  yel  ap» 
photble  (neither  hat  it  ever  been)  to  even  one  tingle  family  in  t^ 
mott  favoured  city  or  village  of  Chrittendom:  so  that,  in  order  to 
c  omplete  the  glorious  work,  the  success  of  our  dispensation  mutt  not 
only  be  enlarged  in  degree,  but  also  become  diflerent  in  kind/ 

pp.  15 

f 

We  have  cited  thit  passage  at  length,  because  it  may  be  ^ 

gardod  M  A  sort  of  manifesto,  on  the  part  of  the  millenarian 
imrty,  against  *  the  common  opinion,’  which  it  *  the  usual 
climax  or  missionary  prophecy  ’ ;  presenting  to  ut,  in  a  tangible 
shape,  this  new  and  subtle  heresy.  Strange  it  is,  to  find  an 
old  infidel  objection  against  the  religion  ot  Jesus,  thus  repro¬ 
duced  by  one  of  its  ministers.  Mr.  M'Neile  is  aware  that,  up 
to  a  certain  period  in  its  history,  Christianity  was  progressive, 
so  as  to  afford  a  demonstration  that  it  was  from  G^.  Has  it 
never  occurred  to  him  to  inquire,  what  were  the  causes  which 
arrested  its  triumph,  which  paralysed  its  energies,  which  extm- 
gntshed  its  lustre,  which  at  length  laid  it  prostrate  before  the 
Mohammedan  imposture  ?  To  \^at  purpose  can  lie  hare  read 
ecclesiastical  history,  if  he  is  unable  to  solve  this  awful  pro¬ 
blem,  without  having  recourse,  with  the  Antinomian,  to  some 
secret  purpose  of  God?  Will  he  charge  upon  the  Divine  de¬ 
crees,  what  is  so  clearly  attributable  to  the  unfaithrulness  and  se- 
cnlarity  of  his  Church,  the  depository  of  his  truth,  the  commis¬ 
sioned  agent  of  executing  his  commands?  Tliat  Christianity 
has  not  long  since  become  universal,  at  least  as  regards  the 
knowledge  and  profession  of  it,  can  be  resolved  into  no  other 
cause,  and  tliis  is  a  sufficient  explanation,  than  its  deterioration 
by  Christians.  The  history  of  the  Seven  Churches  is  an  epi¬ 
tome  of  that  of  the  Church  Catholic ;  and  the  finger  of  Tospir- 
ation  has  traced  the  evil  to  its  source.  IIow  then  can  it  be 
rationally  maintaineil,  that  the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit  has 
fidled ;  that  it  *  roust  nut  ouly  be  enlarged  in  degree,  but  lie- 
come  different  in  kind when  all  that  is  wanted  is,  that  the 
Ckarch  should  resume  her  primitive  character,  and  do  her  first 
works?  So  will  the  Divine  Inhabitant  return  to  the  almost  for- 
saktm  temple,  and  its  building,  so  long  impeded,  go  forward, 
without  noise  or  sound  of  impTcments,  “  not  by  might,  nor  by 
power,  but  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord.’* 

To  those  who  are  looking  for  a  dispensation  dlfierent  in  kind 
from  that  of  the  Gospel,  a  dispensation  of  dooi^  and  ^udg»- 
roent,  and  political  rule,  to  succeed  to  the  dispensoiioa.  of 
mercy  and  moral  instrumentality,  we  feel  justified  in  appealing 
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in  the  iiulignant  lan^iinge  of  the  Apostio,  (though  with  a  varicMl 
reference,)  “  Arc  ye  so  foolish  ?  I  Inving  l)egtin  in  the  Spirit, 
are  ye  now  mnde  perfect  by  the  flesh?*’  Were  the  foiiiulations 
of  the  Church  laid,  by  the  Pentecostal  effusion  of  the  Spirit, 
and  shall  its  consummation  be  effected  by  other  means  and 
agencies?  Has  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  the  Comforter,  who  was  to 
supply  tlie  personal  presence  of  Christ  by  abiding  with  the 
Church  yor  evrr^  sustained  a  final  defeat?  And  is  lie  about  to 
resign  his  charge,  and  to  retire  from  the  world,  in  order  that 
the  Saviour  may  |)er8onally  descend  to  accomplish  his  tin- 
finishixl  work  ?  We  cannot  believe  lliis.  Nor  can  we  suffer 
ourselves  to  take  that  disconsolate,  gloomy,  and  most  uncha* 
ritable  view  of  the  present  aspect  of  the  Christian  world,  which 
forms  Mr.  M‘Neile*s  apology  for  (quarrelling  with  the  Gospel  dis¬ 
pensation  it«eir.  M’hilc  aware  of  the  ample  occasion  that  there 
is  for  humiliation,  and  shame,  and  grief,  on  lieholding  the  se- 
ciihirity,  and  coldness,  and  selfishness,  and  other  vices  prevalent 
within  the  pale  of  the  nominal  Church,  we  cannot,  dare  not, 
hold  up  to  the  world  so  unfair  a  representation,  so  treacherous  a 
earicaturc  of  the  great  body  (if  professing  Chi  istians.  If,  on  the 
one  hand,  w’e  have  to  guard  against  that  spurious  charity  which 
is  disguised  latitudinal  ianisni,  let  us  not  countenance  that  spu¬ 
rious  spirituality  which  consists  in  ccnsorioiisness. 

With  reganl  to  Mr.  Noel,  his  spirit  is  so  lovely,  that  we 
liave  only  to  mourn  that  such  a  man  should  have  embraceii 
the  opinions  wliicli  have  subjected  him  to  our  strictures. 


Art.  II.  The  Philosophy  of  the  Active  and  Moral  Poxvrrs  of  Man. 

By  Dugald  Stewart,  l^sq.  IMl.SS.  Lontl.  and  Ed.,  &c.  See.  &c. 

*2  voli.  Svo.  Price  1/.  \s.  London. 

T^HESE  anxiously  expected  volumes  complete  the  scries  of 
■  Mr.  Stewart’s  philosopliical  works,  and  contain,  we  l)e- 
lleve,  the  whole  of  what  he  iiiteiuled  to  lay  before  the  public. 
It  must  have  been  a  great  satisfaction  to  their  estimable  Author, 
and  it  is  a  source  of  congratulation  among  his  numerous  friends 
and  admirers,  tliat  death  did  not  arrest  him,  till  his  w*ork,  in 
this  |H)int  of  view  ut  least,  was  done.  It  is  melancholy,  how¬ 
ever,  to  have  to  add,  that  the  last  sheet  of  the  publication  we 
ha%e  announccil,  had  sc.arcely  proceeded  from  the  press,  when 
the  Writer  sank  into  the  grave.  To  us,  his  death  at  this  pe¬ 
riod,  is  a  subject  of  especial  regret.  W’e  had,  at  one  time, 
aliDost  determined  to  delay  our  notice  of  the  publicution,  feel¬ 
ing  us  if  the  strictures  we  feel  ourselves  compelled  to  make 
ii|>on  it,  while  the  remains  of  its  Aullior  are  scarcely  cold. 
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would  approach  towards  a  violation  of  delicacy.*  Under  tlic 
iiiHuence  of  this  rccoUectioiiy  w’e  shall  exercise  a  vigilant  caution 
to  write  as  if  the  eye  of  the  departeil  philosopl)er  were  still  able 
to  inspect  our  pages. 

The  work  before  us  contains  the  substance  of  the  Lectures 
on  the  subjects  announced,  delivered  by  the  Professor  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  Though  always  heard  with  interest, 
we  l)elieve  that  Mr.  S.  was  generally  considered  os  more  at  home 
ill  this  part  of  his  course,  than  when  the  subjects  of  his  prelec¬ 
tions  were  the  intellectual  powers,  according  to  the  nomencla¬ 
ture  adopted  by  him.  Some  |)ersons  may  be  disposed  to  regret, 
that  the  attention  of  Mr.  S.  was  not  more  exclusively  confined 
to  subjects  purely  ethical ;  and  a  res|^ctable  contemporary  \ar 
ments,  that  *  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy  ’  have  not  Iieen 
kept  sufTiciently  distinct  from  each  other  in  that  division  of  la¬ 
bour  wiiich  exists  in  the  Northern  schools.  We  cannot  say 
that  we  partake  in  his  regrets.  Never  have  we  been  so  power- 
iiilly  struck,  as  in  reading  the  work  before  us,  with  the  im- 
portauce,  to  a  moral  philosopher,  of  correct  notions  of  the 
nature  and  properties  of  the  mind.  It  cannot  be  doubt^.  we 
think,  that  Mr.  Stewart  appears  to  less  advantage  than  lie  might 
have  done  in  the  department  of  ethics,  in  conse(|uence  of  hie 
mistakes  in  the  department  of  mental  philosophy.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  not  to  perceive  that  many  of  his  errors,  as  they  appear  to 
us,,  in  the  first-mentioned  division  of  his  course,  result  from  his 
false  and  defective  views  of  Mental  Science ;  and  these  errors 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  more  numerous  than  they 
are,  but  for  the  attention  lie  was  constrained  to  give  to  the 
philosophy  of  Mind,  by  the  necessity  of  preparing  lectures 
upon  the  subject. 

In  reviewing  the  present  work,  it  is  impossible  to  do  full 
justice  either  to  ourselves  or  to  the  deceased  Author,  withoui 
exhibiting  die  points  in  which  we  differ  from  him,  in  relotioi) 
to  Mental  Science.  The  liiiyts  to  which  we  are  necessarily 
restricteil,  must,  however,  prevent  this,  except  in  coses  where 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  justify  the  opinions  we  entertain  in 
opposition  to  those  of  our  Author. 

The  system  of  Mental  Science  adopted  by  Mr.  Stewart^ 
agrees,  in  almost  every  important  point,  with  that  of  Dr.  Ucid  : 
it  may,  indeed,  be  regarded  as  an  improved  edition  of  iu  Tliough 
capable  of  following,  to  great  advantage,  in  the  traiJL  of  his 
predecessor,  with  manifest  superiority  in  (Kiint  of  erudition,  and 
in  his  powers  of  compobitiou,  he  was  as  obviously  inferior  to 
him  in  strength  and  originality.  Mr.  Stewart  |>ossessed  a  cul- 
tivatod  and  an  elegant,  but  by  no  means  a  profound  mind.  As 
a  metaphysician,  a  coniparuiively  humble  station  will  be  asr 
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iignoil  him  by  all,  wc  believe,  who  are  competent  to  foi^m  a 
correct  judgement  in  the  case.  There  arc,  indeed,  some  indi¬ 
viduals,  not  fond,  perhaps,  of  abstract  thinking  themselves,  who 
assign  to  Mr.  S.  the  first  place  in  the  rank  of  intellectual  phi¬ 
losophers  ;  we  arc  mistaken,  however,  if  the  time  is  not  ap¬ 
proaching,  when  both  this  Writer  himself  and  the  system  whidi 
ne  has  advocated  with  so  much  elegance,  will  be  more  correctly 
appreciated  than  they  arc  at  present;  and  when  the  extra- 
orainarv  talents,  and  genius,  and  attainments  of  his  highlv 
gifted  mend  and  successor,  the  late  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  will 
be  brought  into  more  prominent  view. 

The  jxnrrrs  of  the  mind,  of  the'  precise  meaning  of  which 
term  no  account  is  given  us  either  by  Dr.  Reid  or  Mr.  Stewart, 
ore  arranged  by  the  latter  in  two  divisions,  viz.  the  Intellectual 
and  the  Active  powers.  It  is  impossible,  we  think,  to  sustain 
tlie  correctness  of  this  mode  of  classification.  Whatever  be 
the  tense  which  is  attached  to  the  term  Active  here, — and  we 
are  well  aware  that  few  words  are  connected  with  more  inde¬ 
finite  and  erroneous  conceptions,  than  the  terms  activity  and 
passivity  in  their  application  to  the  mind — the  mind  is  surely 
as  active  when  thinking,  as  it  is  when  loving  or  admiring. 
If  the  affection  of  love  be  arranged  with  the  active  principles, 
because  it  may  lead  to  an  exertion  of  the  intellectual  powers, 
why  should  the  same  rank  be  denied  to  the  faculties  o^percep- 
tion  and  conception,  when  they  so  frequently  awaken  love? 
There  is  a  broad  line  of  distinction  between  those  states  of 
mind  which  arc  denominated  thoughts,  ideas,  conceptions,  &c., 
and  others  which  bear  the  general  name  of  feelings,  such  as 
fear,  hope,  &c. ;  but  they  do  not  differ  in  the  respect  that  the 
mind  is  more  active  in  the  latter  states,  than  in  the  former. 
We  prefer,  on  this  and  on  other  accounts,  the  division  sug^ 
gcsteil  by  Dr.  Brown,  as  comprehensive  of  all  the  phenomena 
of  the  mind,  and  yet  as  preserving  a  prominent  distinction  be¬ 
tween  each  class,  viz.  sensations,  intellectual  states,  and  emo¬ 
tions.  The  jHnert's  of  the  mind,  around  which  word  to  much 
myttcry  has  been  thrown,  are  nothing  more  than  its  capacities 
of  existing  in  those  varietl  states  of  thought,  and  feeling,  and 
acting,  which  constitute  the  whole  consciousness  of  life ;  and 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  themselves  are  nothing  more  than 
mind  lUelf  actually  existing  in  these  states. 

The  work  which  wc  proceed  to  notice.  Is  devoted  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Active  and  Moral  powers,  together  with 
the  Doctrines  of  Natural  Religion,  to  which  (considering  the 
title  of  the  work)  a  somewhat  disproportionate  space  has  oeen, 
we  think,  allotted.  It  consists  ot  four  books,  the  first  two  of 
which  only  are  fairly  within  the  range  which  Mn  &  prescribed 
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to  liiitiscir.  They  contain  an  account  of  what  our  Author  calU 
Uie  Active  Principles  of  our  nature,  which  arc  arrayed 'by 
him  in  five  chisses;  viz.  Appetites,  Desires,  Afiections,,  $eU- 
love,  and  the  Moral  Faculty.  Tlie  Grst  threoi  which 
tVeatod  of  in  the  first  book,  Mr.  Stewart  denominates  *  lastinot- 
*’tve  principles  of  Action.’  He  proposes,  he  says,  to  *  analyze 
*'them,’  and  Mo  illustrate  the  essential  distinction  betw^n 
^  those  active  principles  which  originate  in  man’s  rational  pa* 

<  ture,  and  those  which  urge  him,  by  a  blind  and  instinctive 

<  impulse,  to  their  respective  objects.’  (p.  7.)  We  have  ex¬ 

amined  the  subsequent  statements  in  illustration  of  these  prin* 
ciples,>and  we  greatly  regret  to  Gnd  *80  little  of  the  promised 
analysis.  Mr.  S.  does  iu)t  deviate  here  from  his  usual  practice ; 
for  it  is  a  just  remark  of  a  recent  Writer,  that  one  of  t^  great 
defects  of  this  school  of  philosophers  results  *  from  their  opinion 
*  of  the  comparative  unimportance  of  mental  analysis.’  *  We 
agree  with^this  Writer  in  his  statements  in  reference  lo  the 
baneful  practical  influence  of  this  opinion.  The  mental  phe¬ 
nomena,  like  physical  substances,  present  themselves  to  us  in  a 
complex  state.  They  are  to  be  observed,  analysed,  and  classi¬ 
fied  ;  and  when  this  is  done,  every  thing  is  done ;  iioUiing  else 
16  left  to  be  attempted  or  desired.  But  the  metaphysician 
who  neglects  to  analyse,  forgets  his  business  altogetlicr.  He 
acts  the  part  of  a  chemist  who  should  give  himsell  no  concern 
about  the  elements  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the 
substances  he  examines,  and  merely  aim  at  classifying  them  in 
that  complex  state  in  which  they  present  themselves  to  the  ‘ 
view  of  all.  Mr.  S.  does  not  attempt  to  analyte  even  our  ap¬ 
petites,  though  tlicy  arc  so  obviously  complex  feelings.  What 
is  hunger,  for  instance,  but  an  uneasy  sensation,  and  a  desire 
of  relief  from  it?  Thus,  the  elementary  parts  constitute  no  new 
principle  of  the  mental  constitution,  cither  separately  or  com¬ 
bined;  they  resolve  themselves  into  more  general  principles; 
the  pain  which  forms  one  element,  being  like  all  other  pains,— 
the  desire,  similar  to  all  other  desires.  .  ^ 

By  the  enumeration  of  our  Active  Principles  given  us  by 
Mr.  S.,  be  Virtually  avows  the  opinion,  that  Appetites,  and 
Desires,  and  Affections  do  not  mer^  differ  from  each  other, 
os  some  sensations,  for  instance,  di&r  from  other  .sensations, 
but  that  they  are  so  radically  distinct  as  to  forbid  our  describ¬ 
ing  them  by  any  one  general  and  comprehensive  term.  We 
are  persuaded  tnat  Mr.  S.  is  in  error  here.  If  our  analysis  of 
apatite  it  correct — which  it  admitted  by  Dr.  Reid  Uioiself#^ 
the  ‘only  element  of  that  complex  feeling  which  can  be  classed 
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by  Mr.  S.  amonK  our  Active  Principle^  U  a  Dnire^  Nor  U 
there  tliat  rallied  distinction  betweeii  Desires  and  Aifectioni 
which  Mr.  S.  teems  to  imagine.  lk>th  may  be  included  under 
the  general  head  of  Emotions.  Perhaps,  Desire  is  the  afFection 
of  love,  as  it  is  called,  ^  modified  by  the  thought  of  its  object 
*  as  ab^U,  and  by  regret  on  tliat  account.’  The  general  cist- 
•ificalion  the  Mental  Powers  adopted  by  Mr.  S.,  does  not 
include  all  the  mental  phenomena.  How  would  he  arrange 
the  feelings  of  Surprise,  Cheerfulness,  Melancholy,  Shame, 
&c.?  They  are  surely  not  to  be  traced  to  the  Intellectual  part 
of  our  nature;  nor  are  they  Appetites,  or  Desires,  or  Affec* 
lions;  i.  e.  tliey  are  not  Active  powers,  unless  Mr.  8.  has  neg- 
lectoil  to  enuroerate  all  our  principles  of  this  order. 

Wc  have,  however,  more  radical  and  important  objections 
against  Mr.  Stewart’s  statements,  in  reference  to  tlie  nature  of 
our  A]>|Ktites,  Desires,  and  Afi'eclious,  tlian  these.  He  calls 
them  instinctive  or  Implanted  Propensities;  and  in  treating 
setMU*ately  of  the  Desire  of  Knowledge,  Society,  Esteem,  fitc., 
he  more  than  once  afTirms,  that  they  are  original,  and  not  ac- 
Cjuired.  Now  we  believe  that  there  is  a  sense  in  which  these 
statements  are  true;  but  they  nrv  not  true,  as  it  ap^)ears  to  us, 
in  the  sense  which  Mr.  8.  seems  to  attach  to  the  words.  We 
say  seems,  because  his  statements  on  this  point  are  so  loose 
aiid  iudefiuite,  that  we  apprehend  it  is  imposbible  to  ascertain 
ilie  precise  ideas  lie  attached  to  the  assertion,  that  the  Desires 
to  which  we  have  referred  are  not  nc(|uired,  but  original.  Our 
views  ou  this  subject  may  be  thus  unfolded.  God  has  so  con* 
fttituted  the  miuil,  tliat  it  is  susceptible  of  the  feeling  we  call 
desire,  wlieii  any  thing  which  is  regarded  as  a  good,  U  the  ob¬ 
ject  ot  its  contemplations.  Now,  some  tilings  may  he  good  to 
us,  (as  certain  tastes,  and  colours,  and  odours,  for  instance,) 
by  reason  of  the  constitution  of  the  mind:  oiliers  may  become 
g(¥xl  in  consequence  of  the  advantages  and  lienefits  which  tliey 
collier  upon  their  possessors,  as  wealth,  &c.  Wc  believe  that 
society,  knowledge,  &c.,  rank  among  the  former.  Like  the 
fragrance  of  a  rose,  or  the  juice  of  a  peach,  they  are  delightful 
in  themaelves,  and  do  not  merely  become  so  on  account  of  the 
blessings  which  follow  in  their  train ;  our  desire  of  them  may, 
accordingly,  in  Uiis  sense,  be  said  to  be  original.  But  we  do 
not  believe  tliat  the  Desire  of  Knowledge,  or  of  Society,  is  iu- 
•tinctive  like  that  blind  iiiqiulse  which  impels  the  child  to  se^k 
the  iiourialiment  wliicli  tlie  God  of  oature  lias  provided.  Mr. 
S  teems  to  imagine,  that  certain  desires  cotisdiute,  to  adopt  his 
own  language  ^  another  subject,  a  part  of  the  original  furni¬ 
ture  of  the  mind ;  that  actual  Desire  of  Knowledge,  for  in¬ 
stance,  is  coeval  with  the  existence  of  the  mind,  and  operates 
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to  produce  mental  activity  antecedently  to  llie  {tosaoMion  ol' m 
sin^tle  idea.  Thii)  we  toialiy  deny.  All  that  it  original  is*  the 
suiceptibility  of  desire,  rendering  ua  cnfwible  of  actual  detira 
in  circumstances  which  are  adaptcil  to  develop  it.  And  thia,i 
let  it  l>e  observed,  is  a  general  susceptibility.  There  are  not 
distinct  suscc^ibiliiiet  of  desiring  knowledge,  or  society,  or 
esteem ;  for  the  feeling  of  desire  js  in  all  coses  the  same,  though 
the  objects  desired  may  be  essentially  different.  If  wa  suppose 
iimply,  that  the  mind  has  the  power  op  dihirino  what  m  frit 
to  be  gocnl,  either  by  virtue  of  its  constitution,  or  otherwise, 
all  the  phenomena  of  desire  may  be  easily  explained.  Mr. 
Stewart’s  assertion,  that  we  have  an  instinctive  desire  of  so¬ 
ciety,  knowledge,  &c.,  (if  he  meant  more  than  that,  Ood  hav¬ 
ing  rendered  these  things  delightful  in  themselves,  they  must 
develop  the  susceptibility  of  desire,  ns  soon  as  any  conception 
is  formed  of  them — which  we  suspect  that  he  did,)  involving, 
as  it  docs,  the  notion  of  innate  desires,  is  yet  more  absurd  than 
the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas.  It  tutressarily  presupposes, 
indeed,  tlu)  existence  of  innate  ideas.  A  desire — meaning  by 
the  word,  not  the  siisceptilality,  but  the  feeling — involves  the 
conception  of  an  object,  and*  the  conception  of  that  object  os 
good.  When  we  desire,  we  desire  something.  The  feeling* 
cannot  exist  without  the  notion,  and  is,  in  the  order  of  nature,* 
subsequent  to  it.  If,  then,  we  have  an  original  desire  of  know¬ 
ledge,  in  the  setrse  of  Mr.  Stewart,  (i.  e.  the  feeling,  not  the 
mere  susceptibility  of  )>ossessing  it,)  we  must  have  innate  con¬ 
ceptions  of' knowledge,  oiul  the  doctrine  of  Mr.  S.  is  burthoiied 
with  all  the  absurdities  connected  with  the  notion  of*  innate 
ideas,  together  with  additional  absurdities  of  its  own.  Kegard- 
ing  it  os  certain,  as  we  do,  th4t  our  desires  are  not  blind  im¬ 
pulses  pronq>ting  the  mind  to  an  ignorant*  activity,— that  we 
invariably  desire  something — something  which  is  regarded  aa 
good, — wc  think  tire  question,  whether  our  desires  are  acquired 
or  original,  has  been  involved  in  very  unnecessary  perplexity. 
This  has  been  owing  to  its  not  being  perceived,  that  it  resolves 
itself  into  an  inquiry,  whether  any  of  the  oirjeeCs  we  desire,  are 
the  source  of  enjoyment  to  the  mind  in  themselves,  and  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  its  constitution,  or  whether  they  derive  from  tlioir 
consequetrees  merely,  their  |)ower  to  afford  happiness. 

Similar  remark^  we  conceive,  might  be  made  in  reference 
to  our  affections.  They  are  affirmed  by  Mr.  S.  to  be  original 
and  instinctive;  but  wimt  are  the  (>recise  ideas  he  intended  to 
convey  by  this  phraseology,  wc  have  been  unable  to  underttand. 
Thot  the  power  or  muceptibililtf  both  of  loviug  and  of  bating,  in 
original  aad  not  oequir^,  and  that  the  lomicr  will  be  developed 
towards  our  relatives  and  friends  through  the  iadaeace  ol'oer*. 
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lain  qualities  possessed  by  them,  which,  in  X:onscquence  of  our 
mental  constitution  or  moral  state,  are  felt  by  us  as  agreeable, 
is  so  manifest,  that  we  can  scarcely  think  it  constitutes  the 
amount  of  what  Mr.  S.  designed  to  teach.  He  appears  to 
mean  something  more  than  this.  And  yet,  what  more  can  be 
intended,  unless  it  be  supposed  that  actual  affections  are  coeval 
with  the  existence  of  the  mind,  so  that  we  are  born  with  the 
feelings  as  well  as  the  susceptibilities? — a  sentiment  too  prepos¬ 
terous  to  be  maintained  bv  Mr.  S.,  and  which  he  disavows. 

*  When  I  ascribe  parental  affection  to  our  own  species,  I  do  not 
mean  to  insinuate,  that  there  is  any  foundation  for  those  stories  which 
poets  have  feigned  of  particular  discriminating  feelings  which  have 
enabled  parents  and  children,  after  a  long  absence,  or  when  they 
have  never  met  before,  mutually  to  recognize  each  other.  The  pa¬ 
rental  affection  takes  its  rise  from  a  knowledge  of  the  relation  in 
which  the  parties  stand,  and  it  is  very  powerfully  confirmed  by 
habit*  Vol.  I.  p.  83. 

If,  then,  it  takes  its  rise  from  knowledge,  the  question  very 
naturally  occurs.  How  is  it  original  and  instinctive?  To  that, 
the  answer  of  Mr.  S.  is,  *  that  it  results  naturally  from  that 
‘  knowledge,  and  from  the  habits  superinduced  by  the  relation 
‘  which  the  parties  bear  to  each  other’;  an  answer  which  would 
obviously  justify  the  calling  those  ideas  w'hich,  as  Mr.  S.  thinks, 
are  necessarily  unfolded  by  the  exercise  of  the  faculties,  innate 
ideas. 

In  the  course  of  Mr.  Stewart’s  statements  in  reference  to  the 
first  three  of  what  he  calls  our  active  principles,  the  reader  will 
meet  with  much  beautiful  writing,  with  many  admirable  sug¬ 
gestions  of  a  moral  nature;  but  we  fear  he  will  be  disappointed 
in  his  hopes  of  finding  additional  light  thrown  upon  this  part 
of  our  ifiental  constitution. 

Book  the  Second  contains  an  account  of  what  Mr.  S.  deno¬ 
minates  our  rational  and  governing  principles  of  action ;  the 
first  of  which  he  states  to  be  a  prudential  regard  to  our  own 
happiness,  or  what  is  commonly  called  the  principle  of  self- 
love;  and  the  second,  the  moral  faculty.  Chapter  the  First 
contains  an  explanation  of  self-love.  Brutes,  it  is  stated,  are 
incapable  of  looking  forward  to  consequences,  and  accordingly 
yield  to  every  preseiit  impulse.  Man,  on  the  contrary,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  possession  of  reason,  can  take  a  comprehensive 
view  of  hU  different  principles  of  action,  and  can  make  a  deli¬ 
berate  choice  of  the  conduct  which  he  will  pursue.  He  is  also 
able  to  form  the  notion  of  happiness,  or  of  what  is  good  for 
him  upon  the  whole,  and  to  deliberate  about  the  most  effectual 
means  of  obtaining  it.  * 
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*  It  is  implied  \  adds  Mr.  8.|  \  in  the  very  idea  of  happiness,  that 
it  is  a  desirable  object,  and  therefore,  self-love,  is  an  active  principle 
very  different  from  those  which  have  been  hitherto  considered. 
These,  for  aught  wc  know,  may  be  the  effect  of  arbitrary  appoint¬ 
ment,  and  they  have  accordingly  been  caljed  implanted  principles, 
or  principles  resulting  from  a  positive  accommodation  of  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  man.  to  the  objects  with  which  he  is  surrounded.'  The 
desire  of  happiness  may  be  called  a  'rational  principle  of  action, 
being  peculiar  to  a  rational  nature,  and  inseparably  connected  with 
it.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  a  being  capable  of  forming  the  no¬ 
tions  of  happiness  and  misery,  to  whom  the  one  shall  not  be  an  object 
of  desire,  and  the  other  of  aversion.’  Vol.  I.  p.  143. 

We  cannot  avoid  tliinking  that,  in  this  statement,  there  is 
great  inaccuracy,  and  very  little  of  sound  philosophy.  What 
is  happiness?  Mr.  S.  writes  as  if  it  were  an  external  essence^ 
an  actual  object  of  pursuit;  and  he  seems  entirely  to  forget, 
that  it  is  a  general  term  merely,  intended  to  denote  all  those 
states  of  mind  which  have  been  rendered  by  its  constitution 
grateful  to  it.  8o  far,  then,  is  it  from  being  true,  that  the  de¬ 
sire  of  happiness  is  very  different  from  the  desire  of  knowledge^ 
&c.,  that  the  two  things  are  identical ;  or,  if  they  should  be 
admitted  to  differ,  it  is  only  because  the  latter  is  less  compre¬ 
hensive  than  the  former.  Why  then  should  Mr.  S.  affirm, 
that  the  desire  of  bajypiness  is  peculiar  to  a  rational  nature?  Is 
not  this  the  case,  we  might  ask,  even  admitting  a  distinction, 
with  all  desires?  Can  the  feeling  called  desire  exist  at  all, 
without  the  conception  of  an  object  as  good?  And  can  such 
a  concejUion  be  formed  in  the  total  absence  of  rational  facul¬ 
ties  and  a  rational  nature?  Brutes,  doubtless,  arc  so  consti¬ 
tuted  as  to  derive  pleasure  from  the  company  of  their  own 
species  when  they  are  brought  together ;  but  desire  is  a  pro¬ 
spective  emotion ;  it  looks  forward.  There  is  either  nothing 
at  all  resembling  desire  in  the  minds  of  brutes,  or  it  is  a  blind 
impulse  carrying  them  forward  to  something  of  which  they 
have  no  conception ;  or,  if  any  measure  of  that  animated  expect¬ 
ation,  involving  an  intellectual  conception,  in  which  desire 
consists  in  the  case  of  man,  can  be  attributed  to  them,  they  are 
not  totally  destitute  of  reason.  It  may  require  a  higher  degree 
of  the  rational  faculties  to  form  the  abstract  notion  of  happi¬ 
ness,  than  to  desire  society  merely;  but  desire  cannot,  we  think, 
exist  without  a  rational  nature. 

And  what  is  that  self-love,  and  that  principle  of  self-love,  of 
which  Mr.  S.  speaks?  We  strongly  suspect  that  he  has 
adopted  terms  to  which  he  himself  attached  no  precise  signifi¬ 
cation  :  certain  it  is,  that  he  has  not  succeeded  in  conveying 
ajiy  distinct  ideas  to  us.  Self-love,  or  the  love  of  self,  or  the 
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love  or  desire  of  our  own  happiness,  is  the  desire  of  those  ob-« 
jects,  which  either  our  mental  constitution,  or  our  moral  state, 
renders  agreeable  to  us.  To  represent  self-love  then  as  a  prin¬ 
ciple  of  action  distinct  from  all  our  desires  and  affections,  and 
to  call  it  at  the  same  time  ‘  the  desire  of  happiness’,  is  cer¬ 
tainly  an  inadvertence,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  into  which  we 
might  have  expected  that  Mr.  S.  would  not  have  fallen.  We 
do  not  object  to  the  phraseology  which  represents  a  man  as  act¬ 
ing  under  the  influence  ol  selt-lbve,  or  a  desire  of  happiness, 
i.  e.  as  doing  what  he  imagines  will  secure  the  greatest  measure 
of  enjoyment;  but,  to  admit  this  desire  into  an  enumeration  of 
the  principles  of  action — a  principle  totally  distinct  from  all 
others,  (and  if  not  distinct,  why  should  it  be  made  to  form  a 
separate  class?)  is,  we  do  maintain,  a  mistake  which  no  philo¬ 
sopher  would  have  committed,  who  paid  that  degree  of  atten¬ 
tion  to  mental  analysis  which  ought  ever  to  be  given  to  it,  and 
the  neglect  of  which  is  the  source  of  so  many  mistakes  in  the 
volumes  of  Mr.  Stewart. 

The  following  three  chapters  are  devoted  to  a  consideration 
of  the  Moral  Faculty.  We  have  read  them,  more  than  once, 
with  great  attention,  and  we  have  scarcely  ever  experienced  a 
more  distressing  feeling  of  uncertainty  whether  we  comprehend 
the  Author's  intention  and  meaning.  They  seem  designed  to 
prove  indirectly,  that  there  is  an  eternal  and  immutable  dis¬ 
tinction  between  Virtue  and  Vice; — a  position  which,  when 
properly  explained,  we  deem  of  great  importance.  The  argu¬ 
ments  employed  are — *  that,  in  all  languages,  there  are  words 
‘  equivalent  to  duty  and  to  interest ;’ — that  ‘  the  emotions  arising 
>  from  the  contemplation  of  what  is  right  and  wrong  in  con- 
‘  duct,  differ  from  those  which  are  ))roduced  by  a  calm  regard 
‘to  our  own  happiness’; — that,  ‘  although  philosophers  have 
‘  shewn  that  a  sense  of  duty,  and  an  enlightened  regard  to  our 
*  own  happiness,  conspire,  in  most  instances,  to  give  the  same 
^  direction  to  our  conduct,  so  as  to  put  it  beyond  a  doubt  that, 

‘  even  in  this  world,  a  virtuous  life  is  true  wisdom, — yet, 
‘  this  is  a  truth  by  no  means  obvious  to  the  common  sense  of 
‘  men,  but  deduced  from  an  extensive  view  of  human  affairs, 

and  an  accurate  investigation  of  the  remote  consequences  of  our 
‘  difl’erent  actions’; — and  finally,  that  ‘children  form  moral 
‘  judgements  long  before  they  form  the  general  notion  of  happi- 
‘  nessi  yea,  in  the  very  infancy  of  their  reason.’  Now,  to  our 
minds  it  certainly  appears,  that  the  only  point  wdiich  these 
statements  (in  the  correctness  of  which  w'e  entirely'  concur)  are 
adapted  directly  to  prove,  is,  that  the  notions  of  duty  and  of 
interest  are  not  identical,  or,  that  our  conception  of  a  right  ac¬ 
tion  is  not  merely  that  it  is  one  which  it  is  best  for  us  upon  the 
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whole  to  perform.  Mr.  S.,  however,  introduces  them  to  shew, 
that  the  Moral  Faculty,  as  he  calls  it,  *  is  an  original  principle 
‘  of  our  nature,  and  not  resolvable  into  any  other  principle  or 
‘  principles  more  general.’  The  conclusion  here  does  not 
surely  follow  from  the  premises.  The  conception  of  an  action 
as  right,  may' be  different,  as  we  believe  it  is,  from  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  an  action  ns  useful;  yet,  it  does  not  follow  from  this, 
that  we  need  a  separate  and  an  original  principle  to  form  it. 
Suppose  virtue  to  be  the  conformity  and  harmony  of  our  affec¬ 
tions  and  actions  with  the  relations  in  which  we  are  placed, 
(which  is  the  view  we  take  of  it,)  surely  that  part  of  our  nature, 
whatever  we  call  it,  which  perceives  fitness  or  congruity  in  ge¬ 
neral,  will  recognize  this  conformity.  Indeed,  though  Mr. 
Stewart  declares,  in  general  terms,  that  the  Moral  Facuhy  is  an 
original  principle,  and  incapable  of  being  resolved  into  any 
other,  it  is  observable,  that  he  makes  no  attempt  to  shew  this, 
except  in  reference  to  the  single  principle  of  self-love.  He 
j)roves,  that  a  sense  of  duty  cannot  be  resolved  into  a  regard  to 
our  own  happiness,  but  not  that  our  moral  ideas  do  not  origin¬ 
ate  in  the  reason  or  understanding.  He  actually  admits,  in¬ 
deed,  after  a  variety  of  remarks  upon  the  directly  conflicting 
statements  of  Hutcheson  and  Price,  in  which  he  seems  at  times 
to  wish  to  agree  with  both,  that  our  moral  ideas  must  be  traced 
to  the  faculty  of  reason  or  the  understanding; — that  the  faculty 
of  reason  forms  the  most  essential  element  of  the  moral  faculty; 
(Vol.  II.  p.  458.) — that  our  moral  perceptions  and  emotions  in¬ 
volve  a  judgement  of  the  understanding,  and  a  feeling  of  the 
heart ;  (Vol.  I.  pp.  237,  8.) — i.  c.,  in  other  words,  he  admits 
that  the  Moral  Faculty,  which  is  not  resolvable  into  any  thing 
else,  is  capable  of  analysis  after  alL 

Chapter  the  Sixth  is  devoted  to  an  analysis  of  our  Moral 
Perceptions  and  Emotions.  On  contemplating  the  conduct  of 
men,  we  are  conscious,  says  Mr.  S.,  of  three  different  things; — 
first,  the  perception  of  an  action  as  right  or  wrong;  secondly, 
an  emotion  of  pleasure  or  of  pain,  varying  in  its  degree  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  acuteness  of  our  moral  sensibility ;  thirdly,  a  per¬ 
ception  of  the  merit  or  demerit  of  the  agent.  Under  the  first 
of  these  sections,  Mr.  S.  enters  at  large  upon  the  question  which 
relates  to  the  origin  of  our  moral  ideas.  He  shews,  by  an  ad¬ 
mirable  statement,  that  our  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  are  not 
derived  from  laws  which  condemn  some  actions  and  commend 
others.  He  affirms,  that  the  words  right  and  wrong  denote 
simple  ideas  ; — that  their  origin  is  manifestly  the  same  with  that 
of  other  simple  ideas,  such  as  cause,  effect,  duration,  number, 
equality,  &c.  &c.; — that  they  are  to  be  ascribed  to  an  imme¬ 
diate  power  of  perception  in  the  mind ; — and  that,  whether  we 
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call  this  power  of  perception  a  sense,  with  Dr.  Hutcheson,  or 
reason,  with  Drs.  Cudworth  and  Price,  is  a  matter  of  very  little 
importance,  ‘provided  it  be  granted,  that  the  words  right  and 
‘  wrong  express  qualities  in  actions,  and  not  merely  a  power  of 
‘  exciting  certain  agreeable  or  disagreeable  emotions  in  our 
‘  minds.’  (Vol.  I.  p.  262.)  '  Under  the  second  section,  Mr. 
treats  of  the  emotions  which  arise  from  the  perception  of  right 
and  wrong.  ‘  They  are  excited  by  those  qualities  in  good  ac- 
‘  tions,’  he  states,  ‘  which  form  the  Beauty  of  Virtue ;  so  that 
‘  the  Moral  Faculty,  in  this  point  of  \dew,  is  a  species  of  taste 
‘  by  which  we  are  determined  to  the  love  of  moral  excellence.’ 
Under  the  third  section,  Mr.  S.  exhibits  the  sense  we  entertain 
of  the  merit  or  demerit  of  the  agents,  when  we  contemplate  good 
actions. 

There  is  much  in  these  statements  which  is  extremely  unsa¬ 
tisfactory  to  us.  We  should  have  been  far  better  pleased,  had 
Mr.  Stewart  told  us,  what  are  those  qualities  in  actions  which 
the  words  right  and  wrong  denote.  He  affirms,  as  we  have 
seen,  that  such  qualities  exist;  and  the  assertion  is  a  most  im¬ 
portant  one;  but  why  does  he  leave  us  so  entirely  in  the  dark 
in  reference  to  their  nature?  There  is  certainly  an  approach 
in  Mr.  S.  towards  the  error  into  which  Dr.  Price,  his  great 
master  in  morals,  has  fallen ; — the  error  of  identifying  our  per¬ 
ceptions  of  right  and  wrong,  with  the  right  and  wrong  per¬ 
ceived.  Were  we  to  concede  to  him  that  the  terms  just  quoted 
designate  simple  ideas,  it  would  still  be  true,  that  the  thing  per¬ 
ceived  must  difler  from  the  perception  of  it :  an  idea  of  recti¬ 
tude  is  not  rectitude  itself.  By  rectitude,  we  understand  the 
harmony  of  our  afl’ections  (for  rectitude  may  be  predicated  of 
the  aflections  ns  well  as  of  the  actions,  though  Mr.  S.  attempts 
most  absurdly  to  shew*,  that  it  is  confined  to  the  latter,  by  an 
argument  which,  if  it  had  any  force,  would  prove  that  there  is 
no  virtue  in  actions,  nor  in  the  moral  feelings  of  the  Divine 
Being,  which  are  certainly  not  the  result  of  volition,  or  of  effort 
to  produce  them)  and  of  our  actions  with  the  relations  we  sus¬ 
tain.  ‘And  since  these  relations  were  constituted  by  God,  since 
‘  he  is  the  judge  of  the  affections  and  conduct  which  harmonize 
‘  with  them,  that  v:hich  appears  to  him  rights  being  right  on  that 
‘  account^  rectitude  may  be  regarded  as  conformity  to  the  moral 
*  nature  of  God,  the  ultimate  standard  of  virtue.’  *  Mr.  S.  has 
followed  Shaftesbury  in  the  notion,  that  there  is  an  eternal  and 
immutable  standard  of  rectitude,  by  which  the  character  of 
God  is  tried,  and  on  account  of  its  conformity  to  which,  it  is 
pronounced  morally  excellent;  a  notion  w’hich  is  certainly  ab- 

•  Payne’s  Elements,  pp.  51 1,  15. 
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suril,  not  atheistical.  *  For  if,’  it  has  been  remarked,  *  w.e 
‘  must  apply  some  moral  measure  to  that  character,  before  we 
‘  can  pronounce  it  morally  excellent, — for  the  same  reason,  we 
‘  must  apply  a  measure  to  this  measure,  before  we  can  have 
‘  confidence  in  its  moral  accuracy ;  and  again  another  to  tiiis 
‘  more  remote  one,  and  so  ow^ad  hifinitum.'  And  the  absurdity 
of  the  whole  statement  is  rendered  still  further  manifest  by  the 
consideration,  that  wc  have  no  knowledge  of  this  eternal  and 
immutable  standard  but  through  the  medium  of  our  own  per¬ 
ceptions  ; — that  which  appears  to  us  to  be  necessarily  just,  and 
righteous,  and  true,  being  so,  on  the  principles  opposed,  on 
that  account !  Why,  how  was  it  possible  for  these  acute  writers 
to  forget,  that,  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive  that  the  mind  might 
have  been  so  formed  as  that  what  now  appears  to  it  right  and 
good  might  have  seemed  wrong  and  evil,  we  can  only  infer 
the  moral  correctness  of  our  perceptions  and  feelings,  even 
when  there  is  no  reason  to  apprehend  that  they  are  afl'ected  by 
the  sad  depravity  of  our  nature,  from  the  consideration,  that 
God  would  not  have  so  formed  our  moral  nature  as  to  lead  us 
perpetually  astray? 

We  suspect  also,  that  Mr.  Stewart  mistakes  the  nature  of 
the  emotions  which  arise  on  the  contemplation  of  actions  bear¬ 
ing  a  moral  character.  They  are,  we  think,  vivid  feelings  of 
approbation  or  disapprobation,  differing  essentially  from  those 
with  which  we  view  a  beautiful  scene  in  nature,  or  an  intelligent 
and  lovely  countenance.  \Ndiat  is  not  improperly  called,  per¬ 
haps,  the  gracefulness  or  beauty  of  a  good  action,  differs  from 
its  rectitude.  The  emotion  which  it  excites,  is  of  the  same  kind 
with  the  emotions  of  beauty  in  general.  The  notion  of  recti¬ 
tude  is  followed  by  a  specific  feeling,  which  is  degraded,  wc 
thinkj  by  being  arranged  in  this  class. 

[To  he  concluded  vi  the  next  Nwnber.^ 


Art.  III.  The  History  and  Antimiities  of  the  County  of  Northampton. 
By  George  Baker.  Part  il.  Folio,  pp.  274.  Price,  Small 
Paper,  3/.  3^.  Large  Paper,  61.  6s.  1828. 

^pHE  earth,  in  its  rude  or  cultivated  state,  its  structure  or  its 
surface,  its  aspect  or  its  productions,  its  inhabitants  and 
their  dwellings,  or  the  monuments  which  they  have  raised, 
the  memorials  of  past  ages — these  are  topics  which  furnish  in¬ 
finite  and  various  employment  to  the  busy  tribe  of  Authors, 
by  one  class  of  writers  wc  arc  instructed  and  amused,  as  they 
describe  to  us  the  regions  through  which  they  have  travellcJ, 
and  the  impressions  which  have  been  produced  on  them  by  a 
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survey  of  the  grand  or  beautiful  scenery  of  nature.  Vast  soli¬ 
tudes  and  trackless  forests,  rivers,  rocks,  mountains,  and  vol¬ 
canoes  figure  in  their  pages,  and  surprise  and  awe  us  in  their 
descriptions.  To  other  writers  we  are  indebted  for  delinea¬ 
tions  of  human  manners  marked  by  novel  features,  who  shew 
us,  in  the  customs  and  institutions  of  savage  and  of  civilized 
nations,  the  diversities  found  in  the  race  of  man.  Some  coun¬ 
tries  are  rich  in  objects  that  administer  to  the  curiosity,  and 
reward  the  labour  of  the  naturalist,  who  collects  the  mate¬ 
rials  of  ample  volumes  from  soils  barren  of  subjects  to  other 
inquirers.  Countries  least  visited  and  least  described,  are  the 
most  attractive  to  bold  adventurers,  whose  narratives  enlarge 
our  knowledge,  without  increasing  our  acquaintance  with  arti¬ 
ficial  modes  of  life  or  the  vicissitudes  of  man.  In  old  coun¬ 
tries,  the  seats  of  a  settled  and  changing  population,  subjects 
of  inquiry  arc  supplied  by  the  monuments  of  former  genera¬ 
tions  which  time  has  spared,  by  the  customs  which  have  almost 
passed  away,  and  the  usages  which  tradition  or  history  has  pre¬ 
served.  The  antiquarian  historian  finds  his  employment  in  the 
investigation  of  ancient  records  and  venerable  ruins,  and  can 
therefore  belong  only  to  an  age  which  has  an  ‘  olden  time  * 
related  to  it.  In  no  country,  so  much  as  in  our  own,  has  this 
employment  been  the  chosen  occupation  of  intelligent  and  re¬ 
spectable  men.  From  the  time  of  Sir  William  Dugdale  to  the 
present,  the  researches  which  they  have  expensively  and  in¬ 
dustriously  commenced  and  prosecuted,  have  been  of  great  ex¬ 
tent;  and  the  class  of  publications  of  which  they  have  been 
the  authors,  is  one  of  the  most  voluminous  and  costly  in  our 
national  literature.  Mr.  Baker’s  work  is  entitled  to  honourable 
distinction  in  the  number  of  county  histories,  and  will  ensure 
him,  by  its  appropriate  merits,  an  eminent  place  among  the 
writers  whose  proiluctions  have  excited  his  emulation.  In 
laborious  research  and  patient  investigation,  he  is  equal  to  the 
most  industrious  of  his  predecessors ;  and  in  the  careful  atten¬ 
tion  which  he  has  uniformly  exercised  over  the  admission  of 
the  statements  which  he  has  recorded  in  his  pages,  his  readers 
have  a  pledge  of  their  correctness.  In  the  execution  of  his 
work,  he  has  been  unsparing  of  labour  and  expense.  Its  typo¬ 
graphical  beauty  and  correctness,  and  the  embellishments  which 
adorn  it,  amply  testify  the  Author’s  concern  to  put  into  the 
possession  of  his  subscribers  a  creditable  publication.  The 
first  part  of  this  county  history  was  noticed  in  our  twenty-first 
volume  (N.S.  p.  125).  The  portion  of  it  now  before  us,  in¬ 
cludes  the  hundreds  of  Fawsley  and  Wardon. 

Ancestry  and  property  arc  the  incidents  that  furnish  the 
principal  interest  in  publications  of  this  kind,  which  are  too 
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local  and  peculiar  to  afford  excitement  or  gratification  to  readers  ‘ 
in  general.  Pedigrees  of  families,  honours,  extinct  titles,  ma¬ 
norial  rights,  tenures,  fees,  and  transfers  of  estates,  are  not 
subjects  which  recommend  a  book  to  readers  in  common ;  but 
'  there  are  many  individuals  whose  relations  and  possessions 
render  such  services  as  are  performed  by  the  County  Historian 
very  acceptable.  We  Reviewers  are  novi  homines^  and  have  no 
mouldy  genealogical  rolls  from  w’hich  we  might  exhibit  omnem 
Titanida  pugnam  Liter  majores^  ipsumqne  Promethea  ;  but  wc 
should,  we  dare  say,  be  as  much  gratified  as  are  some  other 
persons,  if  we  could  look  on  the  blazonries  of  the  Herald’s 
Office,  and  trace  in  their  lines  our  descent  from  famous  men, 
who  ‘  were  honoured  in  their  generations,  and  were  the  glory 
of  their  times.*  Many  a  paternal  estate  is  described  in  these 
pages,  which  might  be  more  interesting  to  us  if  we  could  call 
it  our  own.  The  proprietors  of  mansions  and  parks,  however, 
are  not  the  only  persons  who  receive  gratification  from  them ; 
and  we,  though  neither  proprietors  nor  occupants,  have  the 
pleasure  of  connecting  many  of  our  reminiscences  with  the 
groves,  and  lawns,  and  streams  which  give  such  choice  spots 
as  these  their  beauties. 

The  notices  of  the  County  Historian  are  occasionally  in¬ 
structive,  as  they  describe  the  manners  of  generations  that  have 
passed  away,  and  bring  before  the  mind  of  the  reader  inci¬ 
dents  which  might  not  elsewhere  meet  liis  attention,  and  from 
which  he  may  derive  instruction  and  amusement.  As  he  peruses 
the  accounts  of  the  absurd  customs  and  oppressive  practices  of 
the  limes  that  are  gone,  lie  may  learn  to  be  thankful  that  the 
feudal  bondage  has  been  broken,  and  that  he  is  free  from  the 
innumerable  vexations  which  were  the  burden  and  annoyance 
of  his  fathers.  The  volumes  of  a  county  historian  supply  many 
reasons  for  gratitude  in  respect  to  free  institutions,  and  cannot 
be  read  by  those  who  have  been  admitted  to  their  benefits, 
w  ithout  furnishing  most  ^cogent  arguments  in  their  favour. 

Mills  were  anciently  manorial  appendages;  and  if  the  tenants 
neglected  or  refused  to  grind  at  the  lord’s  mill,  he  might 
amerce  them  in  his  court,  or  sue  them  at  common  law.  At 
Daventry,  w  hich  is  noticed  at  some  length  in  this  part  of  Mr. 
Baker’s  work,  this  feudal  badge  of  subjection  still  continues ; 
though  we  learn  that  many  efforts  have  been  made  to  resist 
the  claims  which  compel  the  inhabitants  to  ‘  grind  all  their 
‘  malt’  at  the  manorial  mills,  and  ‘  to  bake  all  their  household 
bread  ’  at  the  bakehouse  and  ovens  belonging  to  the  liege  lord. 
An  action  at  common  law  against  an  inhabitant  of  the  place 
for  baking  his  own  loaf  at  home,  would,  in  these  times,  be  a 
curious  proceeding;  but  he  would  find,  as  the  result  of  such 
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an  action,  his  means  of  procuring  bread  somewhat  diminished, 
since  the  right  by  which  his  baking  penny  is  demanded,  was 
confirmed  to  the  lord  by  ihcdutchy  court  of  Lancaster  so  lately 
as  1785. 

Borough-hill,  the  Beneventa  of  the  Britons,  and  Isannavaria 
of  the  Romans,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Daventry,  was  the 
scene  of  Charles  the  First’s  last  encampment  previously  to  his 
irretrievable  defeat  in  the  battle  ot  Naseby.  He  arrived  at 
Daventry,  June  7,  lG45,  on  his  ntarch  from  Leicester,  which 
he  had  taken  by  storm,  May  31st,  and  he  slept  at  the  Wheat 
Sheaf  Inn  six  nights.  In  the  mean  time,  Fairfax  had,  by  ex¬ 
press  orders  from  the  Parliament,  raised  the  siege  of  Oxford,  ' 
and  was  now  in  the  vicinity  of  the  royal  quarters.  The  army 
of  the  King  was  under  arms  all  night  on  the  12th,  on  Borough- 
hill.  On  the  following  morning,  it  broke  up,  and  was  march¬ 
ing  northwards,  when  Cromwell  formed  a  junction  with  Fairiax, 
and  assailing  the  rear  of  the  King’s  forces,  brought  on  the 
battle  of  the  14lh  of  June,  which  issued  in  the  total  ruin  of 
Charles’s  affairs.  The  neighbourhood  of  Daventry  was  aho 
the  scene  of  tlie  last  struggle  of  the  republicans  under  Lambert, 
who  was  taken  by  Ingoldsby,  one  of  his  former  co-adjutors, 
rather  through  the  defection  of  his  own  partizuns,  than  the  su¬ 
periority  of  his  opponents.  Lambert  was  one  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  military  council  which  is  known  as  the  Wal¬ 
lingford  Cabal.  He  opposed  the  entrance  of  General  Monk 
with  the  Scotch  army  into  England ;  but  his  troops  deserting 
him,  he  failed  in  the  attempt,  and  was  committed  to  the  Tower, 
lie  effected  his  escape  previously  to  the  assembling  of  the  par¬ 
liament  in  IGGO;  and  had  he  remained  in  concealment  till  he 
had  matured  his  plans,  and  perfected  his  communications  with 
his  officers,  the  subsequent  state  of  affairs  might  have  been 
different. 

*  Impatient  of  delay,  and  calculating  on  a  speedy  accession  of 
strength  when  Ins  standard  was  raised,  Lambert  prematurely  emerged 
from  his  retreat,  and  made  his  appearance  at  Daventry  with  six 
troops  of  horse,  accompanied  by  Colonels  Okey,  Axtel,  and  Cob- 
bctl,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Young,  Major  Creed  (of  Oundle),  and 
Captains  Clare,  Gregory,  and  Spinage.  Meanwhile,  Monk  and  the 
council,  aware  of  the  disaffected  spirit  which  had  been  infused  into 
the  army  by  the  republicans,  who,  suspecting  the  intended  recall  of 
Charles  tlie  Second,  dreaded  the  royal  resentment,  were  thrown  into 
the  utmost  consternation  on  learning  that  Lambert  had  regained  his 
liberty.  They  were,  however,  speedily  apprised  of  his  intended  move¬ 
ments  by  a  gentleman  of  Buckinghamshire,  to  whom  he  imparted 
them,  and  who  betrayed  his  confidence.  Colonel  Ingoldsby,  who, 
thoueh  one  of  the  regicides,  was  now  devoted  to  and  trusted  by 
Monk,  hud  orders  from  liiiii  to  use  all  possible  speed  in  marching  Ins 
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regiment  of  horse  to  Northampton,  where  he  arrived  on  Easter  Eve 
(April  21),  and  found  there  Colonel  Streater  with  several  companies 
of  foot,  and  the  Earl  of  Exeter  with  about  one  hundred  horse,  prin¬ 
cipally  gentlemen  of  the  county.  The  trained  bands  of  the  town 
were  also  in  arms  to  defend  it ;  Colonel  Streater  purposing  to  beat 
up  Lambert’s  quarters  that  night,  and,  if  necessary,  to  mount  400  of 
his  infantry  on  the  horses  brought  to  the  town  in  readiness  for  the 
fair  on  Monday.  An  advanced  guard  under  Captain  Elsmore  acci¬ 
dentally  encountered  Captain  Haslerigge,  son  of  Sir  Arthur,  and 
carried  him  before  Ingoldsby,  to  whom  he  pleaded  that,  being  dissa¬ 
tisfied  with  Lambert’s  designs,  he  had  already  quitted  him  ;  but  In¬ 
goldsby  refused  to  release  him  on  any  other  condition  than  his  en¬ 
deavouring  to  bring  over  his  troop,  winch  he  promised  to  do,  and  was 
permitted  to  retire  on  his  parole.  The  next  morning,  Easter  Sun¬ 
day,  Colonels  Ingoldsby  and  Streater  proceeded  to  Daventry.  Lam¬ 
bert,  though  unsuspicious  of  pursuit,  had  left  before  they  entered  ; 
but,  tracing  his  course,  they  came  up  with  him  in  an  open  field  where 
a  small  brook  flowed  between  them.  At,  or  just  before  this  time, 
Haslerigge’s  cornet  and  quartermaster,  with  his  troop,  as  stipulated 
by  their  captain,  deserted  from  Lambert ;  who,  disheartened  by  this 
defection  and  the  numerical  superiority  of  his  opponents,  desired  an 
armistice,  and  proposed  to  Ingoldsby  to  reinstate  Richard  Cromwell 
in  the  protectorship,  offering,  to  unite  all  his  credit  to  the  support  of 
that  interest.  The  overture  was  rejected,  and  the  two  hostile  bodies 
prepared  for  action.  Ingoldsby  was  going  to  charge,  when  Streater 
ordered  six  files  of  musqueteers  to  advance  ;  one  file  gave  fire,  and 
wounded  one  or  two  horses ;  but  the  drums  beat,  and  Streater, 
placing  himself  at  their  head,  strictly  commanded  them  not  to  fire 
again  till  they  were  within  a  pike’s  length  of  their  enemy.  Lambert’s 
men,  instead  of  commencing  the  attack,  pointed  the  muzzles  of  their 
pistols  to  the  ground  ;  and  Nelthorp  with  his  troop,  following  Hasle¬ 
rigge’s  example,  and  passing  over  to  the  other  party,  Ingoldsby  ven¬ 
tured  to  ride  up  to  Lambert  and  proclaim  him  his  prisoner.  Creed 
and  several  other  officers  offered  to  yield  themselves  unconditionally 
to  Ingoldsby,  if  he  would  suffer  their  leader  to  escape  ;  but  he  was 
inexorable.  Lambert  then  finding  his  only  chance  of  safety  was  in 
flight,  turned  round  and  galloped  off  at  speed ;  but  Ingoldsby,  who 
had  kept  his  eyes  steadily  fixed  on  him,  and  was  equally  well  mount¬ 
ed,  instantly  pursued,  and  threatened  to  shoot  him  if  he  did  not  sur¬ 
render.  In  vain  he  made  the  appeal  to  his  antagonist,  “  What  good 
will  my  life  or  imprisonment  do  you?”  His  importunity  was  un¬ 
availing,  and  he  reluctantly  submitted,  as  did  all  his  officers,  except 
Okey,  Axtel,  and  Clare,  who  escaped.  Ingoldsby  returned  to  Lon¬ 
don  in  triumph  with  his  prisoners,  and  Lambert  was  committed  a 
second  time  to  the  Tower,  where  he  remained  till  June  1662,  when 
he  was  brought  to  trial  and  condemned,  but  reprieved  for  perpetual 
banishment  to  the  Isle  of  Guernsey.  The  roads  were  full  of  troops 
flocking  to  join  Lambert  at  the  time  of  his  defeat,  but  not  a  blow 
was  struck  afterwards.  Monk,  whose  conduct  till  then  had  been 
veiled  in  the  most  impenetrable  mystery,  openly  declared  for  the 
king;  and  being  warmly  seconded  by  the  mew  parliament,  his  Ma- 
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jesty,  on  his  birth-day  (May  29th),  made  his  public  entry  into  Lon¬ 
don.  pp.  325,  32G. 

A  description  of  the  entrenchments  and  antiquities  of  Bo- 
rough-hill,  from  the  personal  examination  of  the  Author,  is  in¬ 
serted  in  this  part  of  the  volume.  Several  tumuli  were  opened 
by  him,  of  which  an  account  is  given  :  the  earliest  of  them  are 
attributed  to  tlie  Britons,  prior  to  the  Roman  invasion,  and  the 
later  ones  to  the  Romanized  Britons. 

Mr.  Baker,  as  we  remarked  in  our  review  of  the  former  part 
of  his  work,  laudably  includes  in  his  descriptions,  the  places  of 
worship  belonging  to  the  several  religious  communities  in  the 
county,  and  inserts  such  notices  of  them  as  he  has  been  able  to 
obtain.  Baxter  is  so  venerable  a  name,  and  the  following  ac¬ 
count  is  so  much  in  accordance  with  his  character,  that  we 
shall  transcribe  it  for  the  gratification  of  our  readers.  The 
•royal  licence’  which  is  given  in  the  conclusion  of  the  extract, 
is  a  curious  document;  and  though  the  facts  of  these  grants  of 
princely  favour  and  permission  to  men  to  worship  God  are 
well  known,  the  form  in  which  the  permission  was  given  will  he 
new  to  many. 

•  Nonconformity  took  early  root  in  this  parish.  After  the  Bar¬ 
tholomew  Act  in  1662,  secret  meetings  for  worship  were  frequently 
held  late  at  night,  and  conducted  only  occasionally  by  ministers,  at 
a  house  in  the  hamlet  of  Drayton,  in  which  was  a  back-door  opening 
into  the  fields,  to  facilitate  retreat  in  case  of  detection; — no  unneces¬ 
sary  precaution  in  those  days  of  persecution. 

‘  The  immediate  rise  of  the  present  congregation,  is  thus  related 
by  Dr.  Ashworth,  as  communicated  to  him  about  the  year  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Porter,  one  of  the  members,  then  upwards  of  80  years  • 
of  age.  V  An  aged  minister,  who  lived  some  considerable  distance 
beyond  Daventry,  in  his  way  to  London,  lay  at  the  Swan  Inn  (for¬ 
merly  the  principal  inn)  in  this  towm,  where  he  was  taken  ill  and 
confined  for  a  week  or  longer.  Mr.  Lindsay,  who  kept  the  house, 
and  all  his  family,  behaved  to  him  with  much  kindness,  and  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  a  remarkably  regular  house.  The  minister,  on  ’ 
the  evening  before  he  departed,  desired  the  family  to  come  into  his 
room,  where  he  particularly  thanked  Mr.  Lindsay  and  each  of  his 
family  tor  their  civility  to  him,  and  expressed  much  satisfaction  in 
the  good  order  of  the  house ;  but,  said  he,  something  leads  me  to 
fear  that  there  is  not  the  fear  of  God  in  this  house.  ‘  It  grieves  me  to 
see  such  honesty,  civility,  economy,  and  decency,  and  yet  Religion 
is  wanting,  which  is  the  one  thing  needful.  •  On  this  he  entered  into 
a  close  conversation  with  them  on  the  nature  and  importance  of  real 
and  inward  Religion,  which  he  closed  with  telling  them,  he  had  with 
him  a  little  book,  lately  printed,  which  he  would  give  them,  and 
w'ished  them  to  read  it  carefully.  On  which  he  gave  them  Baxter’s 
Poor  Man’s  Family  Book.  This  fixes  the  date  to  1672,  or  later,  the 
year  in  which  that  book  was  printed.  It  is  not  certain  who  the  mi- 
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nistcr  was,  or  that  Mr.  Lindsay  ever  saw  him  again,  or  knew  his 
name,  but  it  is  suspected  that  it  was  Baxter  himself.  Mr.  Lindsay 
read  the  book  with  pleasure,  sent  for  others  of  Mr.  Baxter's  books, 
and  he  and  some  of  his  children  became  excellent  characters.  Upon 
this,  he  grew  weary  of  the  inn,  and,  being  in  plentiful  circumstances, 
retired  to  a  house  in  the  middle  of  the  High-street,  which  had  a 
small  close  behind  it,  at  the  extremity  of  which,  upon  the  Back  lane 
(opposite  the  Inlands),  there  stood  some  out-buildings,  which  he 
converted  into  a  Meeting-house.  The  people  enjoyed  it  during  his 
life,  having  now  got  a  settled  minister,  and  formed  (themselves)  into 
a  church.  This, was  probably  after  the  Revolution.  He  always  in¬ 
tended,  and  often  promised  to  settle  it  in  form ;  but  dying  suddenly, 
it  never  was  done.  The  heir  at  law  was  well  inclined  to  it,  but  me¬ 
lancholy  ;  so  that  the  people  durst  not  trust  to  a  settlement  from 
him.  At  length,  they  purchased  it  of  those  in  whom  it  was  vested, 
repaired  it,  and  it  continued  to  be  used  tiiri722,  when  Mr.  Mattock, 
then  the  minister  at  Daventry,  built  the  present  place."  The  original 
licence  granted  to  Mr.  Lindsay,  or,  as  he  is  there  called,  Linzey'\ 
in  pursuance  of  the  royal  declaration  of  indulgence,  with  the  auto¬ 
graphs  of  the  King,  and  Lord  Arlington,  the  Secretary  of  State,  is 
now  in  my  possession ;  and  being  the  only  document  of  the  kind 
known  to  be  extant  in  the  county,  a  copy  of  it  is  subjoined. 

‘  Charles  U. 

*  **  Charles,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  England,  Scotland, 
France,  and  Ireland,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  &c.  To  all  Mayors,  Bay- 
lifFs,  Constables,  and  other  Our  Officers  and  Ministers,  Civil  and  Mili¬ 
tary,  whom  it  may  concern.  Greeting.  In  pursuance  of  our  Declara¬ 
tion  of  the  15th  March  167^*  we  have  allowed,  and  we  do  hereby  allow 
of  a  Room  or  Roomes  in  the  house  of  Allen  Linzey  of  Daventry  in 
Northamptonsh.  to  be  a  place  for  the  Use  of  Such  as  do  not  conform 
to  the  Church  of  England,  who  are  of  the  Persuasion  commonly 
called  Presbj^terian,  to  meet  and  assemble  in,  in  order  to  their  public 
Worship  and  Devotion.  And  all  and  singular  our  officers  and  mi¬ 
nisters,  Ecclesiastical,  Civil,  and  Military,  whom  it  may  concern,  are 
to  take  dufe  notice  hereof;  And  they,  and  every  of  them,  are  hereby 
strictly  charged  and  required  to  hinder  any  tumult  or  disturbance, 
and  to  protect  them  in  their  said  Meetings  and  Assemblies.  Given 
at  Our  Court  at  Whitehall  the  8th  day  of  November,  in  the  24th 
year  of  Our  Reign  1672.  By  his  Majesty's  command.  Arlington."  ' 

Daventry  is  well  known,  in  the  history  of  Dissenters,  as  the 
seat  of  one  of  their  most  celebrated  Academies  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  their  Ministers.  It  was  founded  by  William  Coward, 
Esq.,  of  London  and  Walthamstow,  who  bequeathed  consider¬ 
able  property  for  various  religious  uses,  and  by  his  will  nomi¬ 
nated  trustees  to  whom  the  management  and  control  of  the 
Academy  were  committed.  It  was  originally  under  the  care 
of  Dr.  Doddridge  at  Northampton,  and,  on  his  decease,  was 
transferred  to  Daventry,  in  consequence  of  the  recommendation, 
in  the  Dr.’s  will,  of  Mr.  Ashworth,  minister  of  the  latter  place, 
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to  tlie  office  of  Theological  tutor.  Dr.  Ashworth  died  in  1775, 
and  the  Academy  was  successively  under  the  direction  of  Mr, 
Uobins  and  Mr.  Belshani  till  I7B9*  On  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Belshurn,  it  was  removed  back  to  Northampton,  and  placed 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  late  Mr.  Horsey,  where  it 
remained  till  1798,  when  it  was  transferred  to  Wymondley  in 
Hertfordshire.  Of  this  institution,  a  very  concise  account  is 
given  by  Mr.  Baker,  which  concludes  with  a  list  of  the  most 
distinguished  persons  who  wxrc  students  at  Daventry.  The 
character  and  utility  of  the  Daventry  Academy  will  be  differ¬ 
ently  appreciated  by  different  persons;  but,  whatever  be  the 
defects  and  errors  which  may  be  attributed  to  it,  and  in  what¬ 
ever  degree  it  may  have  failed  in  the  diffusion  and  support  of 
the  principles  maintained  and  provided  for  by  its  Fournier,  the 
original  management  and  the  modes  of  instruction  adoj)ted  by 
Dr.  Doddridge,  must  be  admitted  to  have  been  not  the  most 
favourable  to  the  ensuring  of  its  prosperity.  As  to  the  qualifi¬ 
cations  of  that  excellent  person  for  the  office  which  he  filled, 
there  can  be  no  question ;  his  learning  and  his  piety  need  not 
the  praise  of  man ;  but  there  were  defects  in  his  system  of  tui¬ 
tion,.  and  a  remissness  in  his  discipline,  from  which  resulted 
effects  that  exerted  an  influence  on  the  interests  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  long  after  his  connexion  with  it  had  ceased. 

The  commencement  of  the  testament  of  a  former  possessor 
of  Fawsley,  in  the  following  terms,  is  much  more  appropriate 
than  are  some  of  the  particulars  which  have  a  place  in  it. 

*  “  I  Richard  Knyghtley  knyght  beynge  in  good  helthc  and 
perfect  myndc,  not  grevyd  vexyd  troublyd  nor  diseased  with  any 
bodily  sicknes,  know’yng  and  considering  well  the  uncertaintye  and 
unstablcness  of  this  wretched  life,  and  that  ther  is  nothing  so  uncer- 
ten,  as  to  any  creature  lyvynge,  as  is  the  departure  from  the  same, 
and  doubtless  nothing  'so  uncerten  as  the  tyme  and  houre  thereof, 
ordeyn,  &c.**  He  then  gives  and  bequeaths  his  soul  to  the  “  infinite 
mercy c  of  Almighty  God  Maker  and  Redeemer  thereof.’*  ’ 

But  this,  it  seems,  was  not  a  sufficient  protection  for  the  de- 
posite,  and  therefore,  ‘  the  most  gloriouse  vyrgyn  Lady  Sancte 
‘  Mary,  Sancte  John  Ra])tist,  Sancte  John  th’  evangelyst,  and 
‘  the  holy  company  of  heven’  are  equally  entrusted  with  its 
keeping.  He  limits  the  services  of  the  secular  priest  whom  he 
appoints  at  a  yearly  salary  of  ten  marks,  *  to  saye  and  syngc 
‘  and  praye’  for  his  soul,  in  the  parish  church,  to  tw'enty  years; 
— a  projKjr  lime,  it  would  appear  in  his  estimation,  for  his  soul’s 
receiving  all  the  benefits  which  post  obit  masses  and  reijuiems 
could  procure  it.  The  patrons  of  purgatorial  expiations  have 
had  much  more  bountiful  donor's  than  this  ‘  knveht’  of  Faws- 
lev. 
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Sulgrave  anti  Wardon,  adjoining  parishes,  (described  by  tlie 
Author,  pp.  512 — 521,)  present  a  very  remarkable  coincidence. 
The  former  was  the  ancient  residence  of  the  Washington  fa¬ 
mily,  a  member  of  whichj  who  emigrated  to  America  al^ut  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  great-grandfather  of  iht 
American  patriot  and  president,  George  Washington ;  one  of 
the  few  names  whicli  are  worthy  of  resplendent  honour  in  the 
catalogue  of  civil  rulers.  The  latter  is  distinguished  by  having 
the  name,  among  its  proprietors,  of  the  memorable  Lord 
North,  the  prime  minister  of  Great  Britain  during  the  war 
which  issued  in  the  independence  of  the  American  states. 


Art.  IV.  The  Life  and  Opinions  of  John  de  JV^cliffe,  Z).7).,  illus^ 
irdted principally  from  his  unpublished  Manuscripts;  with  a  pre¬ 
liminary  View  of  the  Papal  System,  anti  of  the  State  of  the  Pro¬ 
testant  Doctrine  in  Europe,  to  the  Commencement  of  the  Four¬ 
teenth  Century.  By  Robert  Vaughan.  2  vols.  8vo.  pp.  916. 
Price  IZ.  D.  London.  1828. 

TVIR.  VAUGHAN  could  not  easily  have  chosen  a  more  im¬ 
portant  or  more  impressive  subject;  nor  could  he' have  set 
about  his  task  in  a  more  business-like  and  effective  way.  There 
would  have  been  little  difficulty  in  getting  up  a  life  of  Wycliffe, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  present  day.  Lewis  and  Baber  might 
have  afforded  ample  materials  for  the  ground-work,  and  a  fair 
accession  of  contemporaneous  history  and  anecdote,  would  have 
furnished  out,  by  the  usual  manipulations,  as  many  octavos  as 
the  publisher  might  have  deemed  adequate  to  an  average  de¬ 
mand.  But  the  volumes  in  our  hand  bear  the  evident  marks 
of  honest  labour  and  extensive  research,  as  well  as  of  an  in¬ 
telligent  use  of  the  documents  and  illustrations  thus  obtained. 
Libraries,  at  considerable  distance  from  each  other,  have  been 
consulted,’  works  of  rarity  and  value  diligently  examined,  the 
manuscript  remains  of-  Wycliffe  carefully  explored,  and  the 
collateral  sources  of  information  largely  investigated.  It  is, 
however,  very  possible  to  put  a  wide  range  of  machinery  in 
motion,  and  to  produce  an  inadequate  result;  nor  is  any  thing 
more  common,  than  for  inferior  strength  to  break  down  under 
the  very  magnitude  of  its  resources,  and  to  become  bewildered 
amid  the  multiplicity  and  complication  of  its  materials.  It 
required,  too,  some  intrepidity  to  set  about  a  task  zo  formidable 
in  all  points,  as  the  biography  of  Wycliffe.  The  ghost  of  pre¬ 
judice  is  not  yet  laid,  and  an  honest  writer  on  so  critical  a  subject 
will  inevitably  call  it  up;  nor  would  it  be  difficult,  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  instance,  to  prophesy  very  plausibly,  as  to  the  when,  how^ 
and  where.  Mr.  Vaughan  has,  we  hope,  laid  his  account  with 
VoL.  XXX.  N.I8.  Z 
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this :  he  might  have  lightened  his  toil,  and  made  a  more  pro¬ 
fitable  speculation^  but  he  has  written  laboriously,  ably,  inde¬ 
pendently, — and  he  must  pay  the  penalty. 

If  our  office,  as  reviewers,  brings  us  sometimes  acquainted 
with  strange  companions,  it  affords  occasional  indemnification 
by  introducing  us  to  society  of  a  better  sort;  and  it  pays  us  for 
much  annoyance  from  frivolous  or  faithless  authorship,  when 
we  take  up  a  volume  that  bears  the  signature  of  a  fearless  and 
vigorous  mind.  None,  excepting  those  who  may  be  similarly 
situated  with  ourselves,  can  imagine  the  delight  with  which  we 
pass  from  the  *  Diaries’,  *  Reminiscences’,  ‘  Remains’,  ‘  Tri- 
*  butes’,  and  ‘  Sketches’,  that  make  our  tables  and  ourselves 
groan,  to  solid  and  enduring  compositions.  There  is  a  wide 
and  noble  region  demanding  cultivation,  and  we  have  men 
among  us  equal  to  the  task.  Why  is  it,  then,  that,  at  this  late 
period,  the  lives  of  Luther  and  Calvin  are  yet  to  be  written?  We 
are  grateful  to  Mr.  Vaughan  that  he  has  chosen  the  better  side, 
and  given  an  example  that  we  hope  others  will  not  be  slow  to 
follow. 

Wycliffe  has  not  been  altogether  neglected.  *  John  Lewis, 
M.A.  Minister  of  Meregate’,  made  a  very  respectable  attempt 
to  construct  a  durable  memorial  of  the  great  Reformer ;  and 
his  lives  of  Wiclif  and  Pecock,  are  valuable  contributions  to 
the  ecclesiastical  history  of  that  period.  They  are,  however, 
imperfect ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  the  Author  was  sufficiently 
alive  to  the  importance  of  a  comprehensive  examination  and 
exhibition  of  Wycliffe’s  writings,  although  he  seems  to  have 
placed  a  high  value  on  such  as  had  come  to  his  knowledge, 
and,  in  1751,  actually  published  an  edition  of  Wiclif’s  New 
Testament.  Of  this  translation,  an  exceedingly  accurate  and 
interesting  reprint  was  edited,  in  1810,  by  the  Rev.  Henry 
llervey  Baber,  who  prefixed  a  brief  but  valuable  memoir  on 
the  life,  opinions,  and  writings  of  the  Reformer,  together  with 
^  an  ‘  Historical  Account’  of  the  Saxon  and  English  versions  of 
the  Scriptures.  It  is  to  the  lasting  disgrace  of  those  who 
ought  to  be  the  encouragers  of  sacred  literature,  that  this  spi¬ 
rited  undertaking  was  not  of  more  advantage  to  its  conductor, 
and  that  he  was  not  enabled  to  carry  into  execution  his  pro¬ 
posal  to  extend  his  ‘  labours,  by  giving  to  the  world  WicliPs 
‘  Version  of  the  Old  as  well  as  ot  the  New  Testament.’  The 
view  taken  of  the  character  and  conduct  of  Wycliffe  in  Milner’s 
Church  History,  lies  open  to  a  train  of  animadversions,  in 
which,  for  many  reasons,  w’e  must  decline  to  engage. 

We  feel  grateful  to  Mr.  Vaughan,  that  he  has  saved  us  much 
irouble,  by  his  system  of  thorough  investigation  and  analysis. 
He  1ms  released  us  from  that  sort  of  research  to  which  wc  are 
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frequently  constrained  by  superficial  writers;  a  reference  to 
primary  authorities  for  the  necessary  purposes  of  comparison 
and  verification.  We  have  no.  suspicion  haunting  us,  that  we 
are  receiving  only  the  distillation  of  secondary  materials: 
every  page  gives  assurance  of  derivation  from  the  fountain 
head,  and  our  labour  will  be  confined  to  a  fair  and  sufficient 
exemplification  of  the  character  of  the  work.  Nor  shall  we  find 
it  necessary  to  enter  into  narrative  or  disquisition  concerning 
the  dates  or  details  of  Wycliffc's  life;  they  are  of  common  know¬ 
ledge,  and  would  require  a  far  more  extended  elucidation  than 
we  should  find  it  convenient  to  bestow.  There  are,  however, 
circumstances  of  a  relative  and  connected  nature,  that  are  in 
some  danger  of  being  overlooked  by  general  readers,  and  that 
do  not  always  meet  with  adequate  regard,  even  from  more 
systematic  and  discriminating  inquirers.  To  these  we  shall 
briefly  advert. 

Without  intending  to  affirm  that  there  are  no  instances  on 
record  of  a  dubious  character,  or  even  of  an  opposite  bearing, 
we  would  refer,  as  to  a  prevailing  error,  to  the  opinion  that 
men  make  events ;  while  the  converse  of  the  proposition  will 
more  frequently  hold  good— events  make  men.  In  a  current 
and  superficial  reading,  we  find  that,  from  time  to  time,  indivi¬ 
duals  of  marked  and  commanding  character,  stand  out  on  the 
field  of  history,  and  attract  to  themselves,  as  to  a  coigmon  cen¬ 
tre,  all  the  lines  of  counsel  and  of  action.  They  give  to  their 
sphere  of  control,  both  form  and  colour,  and  name.  They  seem 
self-originated.  They  derive  nothing  from  the  past  or  the  pre¬ 
sent,  but  lead  their  age  and  association,  at  once  and  without 
gradation,  into  a  different  system*  and  era.  All  this  is,  how¬ 
ever,  nothing  more  than  seeming.  A  minute  and  discriminat¬ 
ing  examination  of  circumstances  and  dependencies  will  bring 
out  a  different  verdict,  and  make  it  clear,  that  the  great  men, 
whether  of  antiquity  or  of  modern  times,  have  been  the  crea¬ 
tures  of  events, — of  concurrences,  crises,  conspiracies,  of  prin¬ 
ciples  and  combinations. 

There  are  few  individuals  of  equal  celebrity,  who  appear  to 
have  been  more  independent  of  externals,  and  to  have  acted 
more  decidedly  from  intellectual  and  moral  motives,  than  Wy- 
cliffe ;  and  we  believe  that  appearances  are,  in  this  respect,  and 
to  a  ve^  uncommon  degree,  correct.  It  should  seem  as  if  he 
sprung'  up,  at  once,  a  gmnt  among  the  men  of  his  age ;  without 
a  master,  a  bold  and  original  thinker ;  without  an  ally,  an  in¬ 
trepid  and  eloquent  protectant  against  the  errors  and  usurpa¬ 
tions  of  Rome.  But  if  this  must,  in  great  part,  be  taken  as 
fact,  it  ought  not,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  overlooked,  that 
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tlicrc  were  peculiar  circumstances  in  the  times,  botli  actual  and 
antecedent,  that  worked  upon  the  resolute  temper  and  lofty 
character  of  Wycliffe,  preparing  his  way,  urging  him  to  active 
interference,  and  sustaining  him  in  his  career. 

The  op^iression  of  Rome  had  not  been  without  the  usual 
tendency  of  all  political  evil  to  rc-action.  It  had  weighed  on 
the  souls  and  bodies  of  men  too  long  and  too  heavily,  not  to 
have  been  gradually  awakening  a  spirit,  that  all  the  jealous  and 
inquisitorial  vigilance  of  the  hierarchy  had  failed  wholly  to  re¬ 
press.  From  lime  to  time,  symptoms  of  revolt  among  its  sub¬ 
jects  had  alarmed  the  Vatican,  and  it  was  not  insensible  to  the 
alarming  conviction  that,  while  the  stream  of  events  seemed  to 
be  flowing  on  quietly  enough  in  the  old  and  usual  course,  there 
was  a  strong  underflow  setting. ir.  the  opposite  direction,  every 
now  and  then  rising  to  the  surface  in  ripples  and  eddies,  and 
menacing  an  entire  change  in  the  current  of  opinions  and  ad¬ 
ministrations,  at  no  very  distant  period.  Much  and  valuable 
illustration  of  this  occurs  in  Mr.  Vaughan’s  preliminary  chap¬ 
ters,  but  its  full  development  demands  a  distinct  and  thorough 
discussion.  Milner  had  the  subject  partially  in  view ;  but  he  is 
defective  in  vigour,  discrimination,  and  comprehensiveness. 
Dr.  M‘Crie  has  made  a  nearer  approach  to  its  adequate  treat¬ 
ment,  in  his  admirable  volume  on  Italy;  a  book  which  we  are 
ashamed  to  have  passed  over  so  long,  and  which  w'e  take  this  op¬ 
portunity  of  recommending  most  warmly  to  the  attention  of  our 
readers.  There  may  be  traced  throughout  the  history  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  a  gradual  advance  towards  a  state  of  things  in  which  the 
usurpations  of  Rome  would  cease  to  be  tolerated.  To  say  no¬ 
thing  of  the  more  marking  circumstances,  which  were  them¬ 
selves  but  the  result  of  minor,  agencies,  in  their  separate  move¬ 
ment  and  ultimate  combination,  there  was  scarcely  a  machina¬ 
tion  or  an  overt  act  of  the  priesthood,  that  did  not,  in  some  way 
or  another,  mar  its  own  purpose.  The  unrelieved  and  aggra¬ 
vated  grasp  and  stern  pressure  of  the  iron  hand,  the  wasting 
violence  of  torch  and  sword,  the  mysterious  menace  of  the 
dungeon  and  the  rack,  while  they  kept  down  individual  and 
partial  insurrection,  did  but  irritate  the  insurgent  spirit,  and 
prepare  the  general  feeling  for  a  season  when  a  more  powerful 
effort  should  emancipate  one  portion  of  the  serfs  of  the  papacy, 
and  relax  the  bondage' of  the  remainder. 

There  was  much,  too,  in  progress,  pf  intellectual  inquiry* 
The  schoolmen,  with  their  quaint  subtilties  and  inexplicable 
conundrums,  were  acute  and  indefatigable  inquirers,  and  often, 
we  suspect,  masked  an  important  meaning  under  this  seemingly 
unprofitable  trifling.  .  It  required  no  common  effort  of  mind  to 
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draw  out  the  continuous  links  of  their  minute  deductions;  and, 
to  follow  them  in  their  reasoning,  fixed  and  fostered  the  under¬ 
standing  in  a  habit  of  attention  that  might,  by  no  violent  tran¬ 
sition,  ultimately  pass  on  to  higher  subjects  and  more  eifcctual 
exertions.  Nor  were  there  wanting  master-spirits,  who  at  in¬ 
tervals  towered  loftily  above  the  level  of  their  times;  and  with¬ 
out  absolutely  rejecting  the  supremacy  of  Rome,  challenged  her 
exaggerated  pretensions,  rebuked  her  errors,  and  held  forth  a 
purer  doctrine,  with  a  sounder  and  more  scriptural  conviction. 
With  one  of  these  gifted  individuals  WyclifFe  came,  if  not  into 
immediate  contact,  at  least  into  such  influential  connexion,  as 
may  result  from  the  reasoning,  |ame,  and  example  of  the  illus¬ 
trious  dead,  when  commended  to  our  especial  notice  by  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  localities. 

Wyclifl’e  was  born  in  the  year  1384,  and  became  a  student  of 
Merton  College,  Oxford,  about  1340.  We  refer  to  this  date  and 
fact,  in  immediate  connexion  with  the  foregoing  observation, 
because  it  seems  highly  probable  that  they  may  have  had  a  de¬ 
cided  influence  on  his  character  and  conduct.  Merton  had 
been  the  alma  nutrix  of  some  of  the  ablest  men  who  had  dis¬ 
tinguished  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries ;  and  among 
them,  Duns  Scotus,  William  Occam,  and  the  admirable  Brad- 
wardine,  were  eminently  conspicuous.  Mr.  Vaughan  supplies 
us  with  a  brief  but  pithy  specimen  of  the  extravagant  estima¬ 
tion  in  which  the  first  of  these  individuals  was  held  by  his  fol¬ 
lowers. 

‘  Had  the  genius  of  Aristotle  been  unknown,  Scotus,  it  is  said, 
could  have  supplied  his  place.  His  arrival  at  truth  was  rather  with 
the  readiness  and  certainty  of  intuition,  than  by  the  doubtful  pro¬ 
cess  common  to  other  minds.  The  divine  attributes  he  describes  as 
one  descending  immediately  from  the  presence  of  Deity,  and  the  na¬ 
ture  of  angels  as  though  it  were  his  own.  The  mysteries  of  provi¬ 
dence  he  explained  as  if  apprised  of  all  its  secrecies,  and  the  felicities 
of  heaven  as  if  the  element  of  his  being.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
such  a  man  is  described  as  the  **  Immortal  Scotus,**  and  as  the  most 
ingenious  and  powerful  of  the  sons  of  men;  But  his  contemporary 
Ockham  lived  to  better  purpose.  It  was  his  lot  to  doubt  the  infalli¬ 
bility  of  Pope  John  the  twenty-second.  This  circumstance  com¬ 
pelled  him  to  seek  the  protection  of  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  emperor  of 
Germany ;  and  his  publications  in  defence  of  the  civil  power  as  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  ecclesiastical,  if  unfriendly  to  his  repose,  were  not 
so  to  his  fame.  One  of  those  compositions  is  praised  by  Selden,  as 
“  the  very  best  performance  published  concerning  the  limits  of  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  powers.’*  *  p.  229. 

But  the  great  source  of  Wycliffe’s  enlightened  views  will  be 
found  in  the  writings  of  Thomas  Bradwardine,  ‘  IJocior.  Pro^ 
*  fundus  j  a  powerful  reasoner,  and  sound  in  evangelical  doc- 
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trine.  *  The  Protestant  cause’,  ns  it  is  justly  observed  hy 
Toplady,  *  is  more  indebted  to  this  extraordinary  prelate,  than 
‘  seems  to  be  commonly  known.  He  was,  in  some  sense,  Dr. 

*  WicklifTs  spiritual  father :  for  it  was  the  perusal  of  Brad- 
‘  wardine’s  writings,  which,  next  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  opened 
<  that  proto-reformer’s  eyes  to  discover  the  genuine  doctrine  of 
‘  faith  and  justification.  Bradwardine  taught  him  the  nature  of 
‘  a  true  and  justifying  faith,  in  opposition  to  merit-mongers  and 
‘  pardoners,  purgatory  and  pilgrimages.’  The  great  work  of 
this  excellent  man,  De  causa  Dei  contra  Pelagium^  aimed  a 
mortal  blow  at  the  doctrinal  delinquencies  of  Popery  ;  and  by 
demolishing  her  fundamental  grror  on  the  subject  of  Justifica¬ 
tion,  left  her  without  a  vantage-ground  for  the  defence  of  her 
system.  Sufficient  justice  has  not  been  rendered  to  this  able 
discussion  of  abstruse  and  important  points.  It  has,  indeed, 
been  praised  and  cited,  but  it  has  not  been  read,  although 
its  sustained  and  close  argumentatibn  might  entitle  it  to  at¬ 
tention  as  a  skilful  and  profitable  logical  praxis.  It  is,  indeed, 
but  ill  adapted  to  modern  habits  of  study,  and  nothing  short 
of  a  close  and  analytical  investigation  can  enal)le  a  reader 
to  follow  the  chain  of  reasoning,  or  put  him  fairly  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  results :  he  would,  however,  find  his  pains  well  and 
worthily  bestowed  when  his  task  was  done.  Dupin  has  given 
a  better  general  view  of  this  important  work  than  we  remember 
to  have  seen  elsewhere;  and  it  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  our’ 
readers,  to  find  a  translation  of  it  here. 

«  In  this  work,  Bradwardine  not  only  treats  of  Free-will  and 
‘  Predestination,  but  also  of  the  existence  of  God,  of  his  per- 

*  fections,  of  his  eternity,  of  his  immutability,  of  his  immensity, 

‘  and  of  his  other  attributes ;  more  especially  of  his  knowledge, 

‘  of  his  power,  and  of  his  will.  He  shews,  that  God  is  the 
‘  preserver  of  all  his  creatures,  that  he  is  the  proximate  cause 

*  of  all  that  they  do;  that  his  will  is  efficacious,  insurmount- 

<  able,  and  unchangeable,  and  all  that  he  determines,  infallibly 

<  comcs*to  pass  ;  that  his  knowledge  depends,  not  on  the  things 

*  known,  but  on  his  own  will.  He  explains  in  what  sense  he 

*  wills,  and  wills  not,  sin.  He  proves,  against  Pelagius,  the 

*  necessity  of  Grace,  and  shews  that  it  is  gratuitous,  and  in  no 

*  respect  merited ;  that  it  is  the  immediate  cause  of  ail  good 
‘  works,  and  principally  of  penitence.  He  maintains  irrespec- 

*  live,  and  rejects  conditional  predestination  (science  moyenne). 

*  These  are  the  main  points  of  his  first  book.  The  second  is 

*  on  Free-will.  He  asserts  that  it  does  not  consist  in  willing 

*  or  not  willing  a  particular  thing,  but  in  the  power  of  freely 

*  willing  all  that  ought  to  be  willed,  or  not  willing  all  that 

*  ought  not  to  be  willed.  He  shews,  that  no  second  cause  can 
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«  necessitate  the  will,  but  that  it  cannot  by  its  own  power  over- 

<  come  any  temptation  without  the  special  aid  of  God,  which 

<  is  no  other  than  his  invincible  will;  that  without  this  aid  we 

<  cannot  avoid  sin ;  that  perseverance  is  the  effect  of  grace.  He 
^  then  explains  the  co-o[)eration  of  man’s  will  with  the  will  of 
«  God.  He  affirms,  that  God  does  not  take  away  liberty, 

*  though  he  does,  in  some  sort,  impose  necessity.  He  treats 

<  of  the  various  species  of  necessity  and  contingency,  and  cites 

*  the  different  sentiments  of  philosophers  and  divines  concerning 
‘  the  contingency  of  events :  of  these  varieties  of  opinion  he 

<  reckons  up  thirty-three,  and  concludes,  that  all  future  cir- 
‘  cumstances  take  place  by  a  kind  of  necessity  in  reference  to 
^  higher  causes,  which  is,  nevertheless,  consistent  with  liberty, 

*  because  it  is  not  absolute,  natural,  violent,  or  forced.  He  sums 
^  up  with  a  recapitulation  of  the  errors  he  has  combated,  and  of 
^  the  truths  he  has  established,  comprising  them  in  tbirty-six 

*  propositions,’ 

We  are  not,  of  course,  making  ourselves  responsible  for  all 
Bradwardine’s  shades  of  opinion,  still  less  for  his  modes  of  ex¬ 
pression  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  there  can  be  no  question  of  the 
high  value  of  his  work,  nor  of  its  beneficial  effect  at  a  critical 
period  in  the  history  of  religious  sentiment.  It  only  remains, 
in  illustration  of  this  part  of  our  subject,  that  we  give  the  prin¬ 
cipal  dates  and  circumstances  of  Brndwardine’s  life,  that  it  may 
be  seen  how  nearly  they  approach,  and  how  intimately  they  are 
identified  with,  the  times,  feelings,  and  characteristic  opinions 
of  Wycliffe.  Thomas  Bradwardine  was  born,  probably,  in 
1290.  He  matriculated  at  Merton,  and  was  proctor  of  the 
university  in  1325.  His  application  was  exemplary,  and  beside 
an  extensive  and  minute  acquaintance  with  the  Aristotelian  and 
Platonic  systems  of  philosophy,  his  acquisitions  in  mathematics 
and  theology  entitled  him  to  his  distinguishing  epithet,  the 
‘  Profound  Doctor  Having  distinguished  himself  for  some 
lime  as  divinity  professor  at  Oxford,  he  took  up  his  residence 
with  Richard  de  Bury,  the  learned  Bishop  of  Durham,  and 
obtained  the  chancellorsliip  of  the  diocese  of  London,  and  a 
canonry  of  Lincoln  cathedral.  He  became  the  favourite  chap¬ 
lain  of  Edward  III.,  and  in  1349,  was  consecrated  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  He  died  in  October  of  the  same  year  in  which 
he  had  attained  the  highest  dignity  of  the  English  hierarchy. 
It  will  be  readily  believed,  that  such  a  man  was  in  no  favour 
with  the  heads  of. the  papacy;  and  it  is  related  of  him,  that 
when  he  presented  himself  for  consecration  at  Avignon,  then 
the  residence  of  the  popes,  he  was  grossly  insulted  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  ctTemoiiy>  by  a  bulfoon,  seated  upon  an  ass, 
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who  was  instigated  to  this  vulgar  affront  liy  a  cardinal,  nearly 
allied  to  the  reigning  pontiff. 

\Ve  have  a  great  dislike  to  guesses  and  probabilities  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  historical  inference  and  deduction;  but  it  is  impossible 
to  evade  the  conviction,  that  this  juxtaposition  to  a  lofty  and 
enlightened  intellect  had  a  decided  influence  on  the  character 
and  conduct  of  Wycliffe  ;  and  it  would  be  an  interesting  labour 
to  trace  out  in  their  respective  writings,  the  resemblances  and 
coincidences  in  the  mental  movements  ot  such  men  as  llrad- 
wardine  and  the  Rector  of  Lutterworth.  But  the  multiplied 
and  complicated  exertions  and  events  of  Wyclifle’s  life,  are 
connected  with  so  many  and  such  various  circumstantials  as  lb 
require  uncommon  discretion  in  their  management.  An  in¬ 
dispensable  preliminary  to  the  adequate  treatment  of  this  great 
subject,  is,  a  complete  sacrifice  of  the  spirit  of  system  and  par- 
tizanship.  Here  it  was — we  make  the  observation  par  parenthesc 
— that  Milner  broke  down ;  and  here  we  may  congratulate  Mr. 
Vaughan  on  one  of  his  distinguishing  excellences  as  an  histo¬ 
rical  biographer.  We  are  now  approaching  the  active  period 
of  Wyclifle’s  life;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  his  earliest  publica¬ 
tion  should  have  been  written  under  impressions  similar  to 
those  which  are  influencing  many  at  the  present  day.  The  as-  , 
pect  of  the  times  was  singularly  alarming. 

•  The  years  of  his  minority  had  scarcely  departed,  when  the  na¬ 
tions  of  the  earth  began  to  droop  under  one  of  those  afflictive  visita¬ 
tions  which  the  conscience  of  mankind  has  ever  connected  with  the 
peculiar  displeasure  of  the  Almighty.  It  could  hardly  have  passed 
before  the  eye  of  Wycliffe  without  affecting  his  religious  sympathies; 
and  its  influence  on  the  religious  aspect  of  his  country  was  extended 
and  deplorable.  It  was  in  the  year  1345,  that  a  pestilence,  the  most 
destructive  in  the  annals  of  the  world,  appeared  in  Tartary.  Having 
ravaged  various  kingdoms  of  Asia,  it  hovered  about  the  Delta'  and 
the  Nile ;  was  wafted  thence  to  the  islands  of  Greece  ;  passing  along 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  it  filled  the  several  states  of  Italy 
with  impartial  ruin,  and  crossing  the  Alps,  penetrated  into  nearly 
every  recess  of  the  European  population.  Two  years  had  been  oc¬ 
cupied  in  its  desolating  march,  when  the  continent  was  slxiken  from 
its  centre  to  its  borders,  by  a  succession  of  earthquakes.  From  June 
to  December,  in  the  same  year,  England  was  deluged  with  incessant 
rains ;  in  the  following  August,  the  plague  appeared  at  Dorchester ; 
it  soon  reached  the  metropolis,  and  there,  in  the  space  of  a  few 
months,  added  many  thousands  to  its  victims.  The  infected  generally 
perished  within  a  few  hours ;  the  strongest  failed  after  the  second  or 
third  day.  Wycliffe  was  now  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age  ;  he 
saw  the  distemper  passing  from  men  to  tlie  brute  creation,  covering 
the  land  with  putrid  flesh;  the  labours  of  husbandry  suspended,  the 
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courts  of  justice  closed,  die  timid  resorting  to  every  device  of  super¬ 
stition  for  security,  and  subsequently  perishing,  buoyant  with  delu¬ 
sion,  or  phrensied  by  despair.  He  no  doubt  discarded  the  rumour 
which  affirmed  that  a  tenth  only  of  the  human  family  had  been 
spared.  But  he  may  have  listened  to  the  less  credulous,  when  stating 
it  as  probable  that  the  earth  had  lost  full  half  its  population.  It  is 
certain,  that  enough  would  be  seen  by  him,  and  admitted  on  unques¬ 
tionable  evidence,  to  clothe  the  dispensation  with  the  most  alarming 
aspect;  and  from  his  frequent  references  to  it,  in  after  life,  we  learn 
that  its  impression  on  his  mind  was  not  to  be  effaced.*  Vol.  I.  pp. 
238, 9. 

It  might  have  been  supposed,  that  those  fearful  visitations 
would  deeply  and  salutarily  impress  the  public  mind ;  that  the 
laity  w’ould  tiirn  away  from  vicious  indulgence,  and  the  priest¬ 
hood  awaken  from  criminal  negligence.  Here,  however, 
Wycliffb  was  disappointed  :  ‘  he  lived  to  see,* — we  cite  the  em¬ 
phatic  language  of  Mr.  Vaughan, — ‘  and  on  a  scale  awfully  ex- 
‘  tended,  that  the  depravity  whicli  is  not  subdued  by  unusual 
‘  suffering,  must  acquire  a  more  hopeless  hardihood  from  the 
‘  resisting  process  through  which  it  has  passed.*  As  in  almost 
all  cases. of  a  similar  description,  a  strange  and  desperate  reck¬ 
lessness  seems  to  have  pervaded  all  classes  of  society ;  and  the 
“  overflowing  scourge  passed  through  **  the  land  in  all  the  ter¬ 
rors  of  the  Lord,  chastising  the  iniquity  of  the  people,  but  fail¬ 
ing  to  rouse  them  to  repentance.  The  spirit  of  rapacity,  am- 
hition,  frivolity,  sensuality,  liad  been  dreadfully  rebuked,  but 
it  spurned  the  monition  ;  and  such  were  the  signs  of  the  times, 
that  Wycliffe,  in  the  full  conviction  that  the  latter  days  w’ere 
at  hand,  published,  in  1356,  his  sincere  but  miscalculating  con¬ 
viction,  that  ‘  The  last  Age  of  the  Church  *  was  come.  In  this 
tract,  he  adverts  to  the  speculations  of  the  Abbot  Joachim,  who 
had,  so  far  back  as  the  time  of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  distin¬ 
guished  himself  by  his  bold  interpretations  of  Scripture  pro¬ 
phecy,  and  by  certain  hazardous  attempts  to  explain  and  ac¬ 
commodate  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

‘  With  this  seer,  and  with  others  who  could  boast  of  similar  visions, 
as  his  guides,  Wycliffe  arrives  at  the  conclusion,  that  the  close  of 
the  fourteenth  century  will  be  that  of  the  world,  and  observes,  that 
the  modern  prophet  in  stating,  that  four  great  tribulations  were  to 
come  upon  the  church,  in  the  interval  between  the  advent  of  Christ, 
and  the  end  of  the  Christian  economy,  is  assuredly  supported  by  king 
David,  the  venerable  Bede,  and  St.  Bernard.  The*  first  of  these  tri¬ 
bulations  is  described  as  taking  place  when  the  church  was  assailed 
by  heathen  persecution  ;  the  second,  when  the  hostilities  of  heathen¬ 
ism  were  succeeded  by  the  allurements  of  heresy.  But  the  hvst  is 
said  to  have  been  “  put  off  by  the  w  isdom  of  saints,  as  the  first  was 
overcome  by  the  steadfastness  of  martyrs.’*  The  third  and  the 
Vol.  XXX.  N.S.'  A  A 
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fourth  of  llicse  general  calamities  are  viewed  as  belonging  to  tlie 
fourteenth  century  ;  the  one  arising  “  from  the  secret  heresy  of  si- 
monists  ”,  the  other  including  the  triumphs  of  antichrist,  the  exact 
“  period  of  whose  approach  (lod  only  knoweth.”  ’  Vol.  I.  pp.  21‘3,  H. 

The  controversy  respecting  the  mendicant  orders  had,  we 
have  no  doubt,  a  most  decided  cflect  on  the  views  and  feelings 
of  Wydifle  concerning  ecclesiastical  abuses.  The  fraternities 
of  begging  friars,  renouncing  all  worldly  possessions,  and  de¬ 
pending  for  their  very  subsistence  on  the  alms  of  the  pious, 
had  been  instituted,  ostensibly,  as  a  corrective  to  the  |)ride  and 
wealth  of  other  religious  communities,  but  really  as  an  clfectual 
methoil  of  withdraw  ing  the  attention  of  the  laity  from  the  se¬ 
cular  and  sensual  character  of  the  higher  ranks  of  the  priest- 
hootl  ;  ns  well  as  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  ecclesiastical 
power  into  more  immediate  and  influential  contact  with  the 
people.  lUit  it  was  soon  foinul  that,  of  all  the  sacerdotal  orders, 
this  speedily  became  the  most  dangerous  and  de})raved.  Ex- 
ce})ting  to  the  Papal  court,  it  was  an  object  of  antipathy  and 
jealousy  to  all  classes;  and  in  1357,  Eitz-llalph,  the  archbishop 
of  Armagh,  exhibited  formal  arlick^  of  accusation  against 
them  betbre  the  Pope  himself  jit  Avignon.  The  }^ravaviina  of 
Armachanus  were,  however,  chiefly  confined  to  particulars  and 
incidentals;  but  when  Wyclifl’e,  soon  afterwards,  entered  the 
field,  he  assumed  a  bolder  tone,  and  challenged  the  very  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  institute. 

‘  A  sanction  was  supposed  to  be  imparted  to  the  practices  of  the 
mendicants,  by  the  poverty  of  Christ  and  of  his  apostles ;  and  this 
circumstance  had  imperceptibly  induced  a  habit  of  appeal  to  the 
sacred  scriptures,  as  to  a  decisive  authority.  The  volume  of  inspira¬ 
tion  w’as  thus  brought  from  its  obscurity,  and  was  vested,  though  for 
mistaken  purposes,  with  something  of  its  ancient  influence,  as  the 
guide  of  religious  opinion.  Such  as  w’ere  displeased  by  the  obtru¬ 
sive  services  of  the  friars,  w  ere  thus  naturally  directed  to  the  records 
of  the  gospel,  that  the  justice  of  these  novel  pretensions  might  be 
thence  ascertained  or  confuted  ;  and  the  arguments  opposed  with 
most  success  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  mendicants,  w'ere  derived 
from  the  source  to  which  they  had  themselves  been  the  first  to  ap¬ 
peal.  it  is  scarcely  to  be  questioned,  that  to  these  facts,  we  are 
considerably  indebted  tor  \\  yclitle’s  early  attachment  to  the  doctrine 
which  affirms  the  sufficiency  of  the  scriptures,  to  all  the  purposes, 
both  of  faith  and  duty  ;  a  doctrine,  in  which  the  right  of  private 
judgement  was  obviously  implied.  And  it  will  hereafter  appear,  that 
no  modern  theologian  has  been  found,  more  alive  to  the  importance 
ot  these  maxims,  or  more  successful  in  defending  them.  It  is  pro¬ 
bable  indeed,  that  Wycliffe  was  very  far  from  anticipating  the  last 
result  ot  his  inquiries,  when  he  first  became  known  as  the  opponent 
ot  the  new  orders  ;  but  we  have  sufficient  evidence  to  justify  the  con- 
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elusion,  that  even  then  these  uipmentous  sentiments  had  become  in 
a  hopeful  degree  familiar  to  his  mind.  The  failure  of  Fitzralph,  in 
his  more  limited  project  of  reform,  had  left  no  room  to  hope  for  im¬ 
provement,  as  emanating  from  the  papacy ;  and  probably  suggested 
to  his  less  distinguished  successor  in  the  contest,  his  more  vigorous 
and  less  partial  exposure  of  ecclesiastical  corruption,  before  tlie  bar 
of  the  people/  V’ol.  I.  pp.  ‘252,  ‘253. 


It  would  lead  ns  beyond  all,  not  merely  reasonable,  but  to¬ 
lerable  limits,  if  we  were  to  engage  in  that  very  important  line 
of  illustration  which  results  from  the  history  of  the  times.  Mr. 
Vaughan  has  executed  this  part  of  his  undertaking  with  much 
ability,  and  only  with  too  much  brevity.  There  .is  so  ex¬ 
tensive  a  range  of  intrigues  and  influences  connected  with 
these  inquiries,  such  a  complication  of  contradictory  qua¬ 
lities,  clashing  interests,  and  defective  information  as  to  facts, 
that,  to  write  the  public  life  of  Wyclifife,  is  to  do  little  le.ss 
than  to  give  the  whole  political  and  ecclesiastical  history  of 
England  at  that  time.  The  unflinching  and  unprincipled  am¬ 
bition  of  Courtney  ;  the  commanding  and  energetic,  but  dubi¬ 
ous  character  of  John  of  Gaunt;  the  singular  policy  and 
powerful  influence  of  the  Queen  Mother;  wdth  a  tissue  of  con¬ 
flicting  views  and  passions,  usurpations  and  resistances,  changes 
and  persecutions,  form  such  an  entangled  web  of  intersecting 
movements  and  manoeuvres,  as  to  demand  a  volume  for  their 
adequate  development.  We  shall  then  pass  by  all  this  w'ith  a 
reference  to  the  volumes  before  us  for  details  and  explanations, 
and  proceed  to  such  further  comment  as  may  seem  expedient. 

Some  of  the  most  important  circumstances  of  Wyclifle’s 
career,  were  closely  connected  with  his  appointment  to  the 
professorship  of  Theology  at  Oxford,  in  1372.  A  distinction 
of  this  kind  shews  at  once  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was 
held,  and  the  alteration  of  sentiment  that  was  beginning  to  be¬ 
tray  itself  even  in  the  central  seat  of  learning.  Mr.  Vaughan 
is  disposed  to  refer  to  this  period,  the  Exposition  of  tlie  Deca¬ 
logue  ;  a  work,  of  w  hich  an  exceedingly  interesting  abstract  is 
given,  and  which,  in  the  absence  of  more  specific  evidence,  may 
be  considered  as  supplying  satisfactory  means  of  forming  a  cor¬ 
rect  judgment  of 


‘  VVyclitfe’s  opinions  in  theology,  at  the  period  of  commencing  his 
divinity  lectures  among  the  students  of  Oxford.  Ihe  doctrines 
which  have  been  in  general  regarded  as  forming  the  most  important 
peculiarities  of  the  Christian  revelation,  were  evidently  the  favourite 
portion  of  his  creed.  Thus  we  find  him  zealously  inculcating  the 
lessons  of  inspiration  on  the  fall  of  man,  and  the  consequent  do* 
pravity  of  human  nature ;  on  the  excellence  and  perpetual  obliga¬ 
tion  of  the  moral  law  ;  on  the  exclusive  dependence  of  every  child 
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of  Adam,  for  the  remission  of  his  sins,  on  the  atonement  of  Christ ; 
and  for  victory  over  temptation,  and  the  possession  of  holiness,  on 
the  aids  of  divine  grace.  It  has  appeared  also,  that  these  momentous 
tenets,  were  very  far  from  being  regarded  with  the  coldness  of  mere 
speculation.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  experience  of  Wyclitie,  they 
are  found  united  with  that  peculiar  feeling  of  gratitude  and  humility, 
with  that  hallowed  confidence  in  God,  and  with  those  refined  plea¬ 
sures  of  devotion,  which  they  so  directly  tend  to  produce.  With 
him,  to  use  his  own  nervous  language,  the  love  of  (iod  was  an  ex¬ 
ercise  of  the  soul  “  full  of  reason.*’ *  Vol.  1.  pp.  313,  Sl  l-. 

From  the  treatise  itself,  we  shall  give  one  short  extract  in 
illustration  of  the  llcforniei’s  manner. 

*  I  lis  instructions  in  relation  to  public  worship,  require  the  most 
humiliating  acknowledgments  of  guilt  itnd  of  spiritual  helplessness, 
and  ur^e  the  worshipper,  in  his  approaches  to  God,  “  to  cry  heartily 
unto  him  for  grace  and  succour.”  To  aid  the  reflections  of  the  de¬ 
vout  mind,  during  this  sacred  season,  he  enjoins  that  it  be  then 
especially  remembered,  that  God  is  almighty — Why  ? — Hecausc 
he  made  all  this  world  of  nought.  That  he  is  all  wise — Why  ? — Be¬ 
cause  he  governs  most  wisely  all  things.  That  he  is  all  good — 
Why  ?  — Because  he  maketh  all  things  turn  to  the  profit  of  good 
men  who  faithfully  love  him.  That  he  is  all  just — Why? — Because 
he  rewardeth  all  good  deeds,  and  punishes  all  trespasses  in  due  time, 
and  in  due  measure,  both  secret  and  open  ;  neither  may  any  crea¬ 
ture  resist  his  punishing,  whether  in  earth,  in  purgatory,  or  in  hell. 
That  he  is  all  merciful — Why  ? — Because  he  is  readier  to  receive 
sinful  men  to  grace,  that  would  truly  leave  their  sins,  than  they  are 
to  ask  mercy.”*  Vol.  I.  p.  309. 

WyclitVe  seems  now  to  have  occupied  a  high  standing  in 
public  opinion.  Subsequent  circumstances  proved  that  he  had 
produced  a  great  impression  at  Oxford;  and  it  was  probably 
in  no  small  degree  to  the  ellects  of  this  favourable  sentiment 
that  he  was  indebted  for  his  escape.  Had  a  greater  unity  of 
feeling  and  a  more  cordial  co-operation  existed  among  ilm 
doctors  of  the  church,  it  is  possible  that  the  machinations  of 
his  enemies  might  have  been  crowned  with  success.  But  dilli- 
cuUies  were  interposed,  obstacles  were  to  be  cleared  away  ;  the 
halting  were  to  be  confirmed,  malcontents  were  to  be  soothed 
or  silenced,  and  all' the  machinery  of  menace  aiul  cajolery  was 
to  be  called  into  play,  before  a  clear  way  could  be  t)btained  to 
the  arraignment  and  condemnation  of  tlic  great  delinquent. 
Some  of  the  most  conspicuous  men  of  the  university  made  a 
strong  stand  for  their  partial  views  of  truth :  and  though  they, 
nearly  all,  ultimately  made  their  consciences  bend  to  their  secular 
iiilcn^t,  it  was  not  without  a  resistance  that, might  dispose  the 
cnetnlcs  ol  religious  liglit  to  hesitate  in  urging  matters  to  ex¬ 
tremity  with  one  wlio  was  of  known  resolution,  wlio  had  power- 
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ful  supporters,  anil  who  was  not  likely  to  be  beaten  before  he 
hail  dealt  hard  blows  to  his  assailants.  It  appears,  moreover, 
that,  independently  of-  his  faiitors  among  the  nten  of  learning, 
lie  was  in  great  esteem  among  those  who  exercised  a  strong 
influence  on  the  government  of  the  realm.  The  proceedings 
of  the  English  Parliament  were,  about  this  time,  of  uncommon 
interest.  A  noble  spirit  of  opposition  to  the  encroachments  of 
Rome  had  been  awakened,  both  in  the  Commons  and  among 
the  Peers;  and  some  admirable  specimens  of  dense  and  forcible 
reasoning  arc  given  by  Mr.  Vaughan,  in  connexion  with  this 
subject,  as  delivered  in  the  grand  council  of  the  nation.  These, 
then,  were  no  times  for  overstraining  the  maxims  of  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  domination;  and  we  accordingly  tind,  that  when  Wyclifte  was 
compelled  to  make  his  appearance  before  the  oiheial  tribunals, 
his  deliverance  was  illected  without  much  dillicultv.  The  man 
to  whom  the  Parliament  of  England  had  entrusted  a  share  in 
important  negotiations  with  the  Pope,  and  to  whom  had  been 
submitted,  ‘  in  the  name  of  the  King,*  the  consideration  of 
an  important  (jucstion  concerning  the  claims  of  the  papacy, 
was  not  to  be  dealt  with  lightly,  or  in  that  summary  way  that 
more  unfriended  individuals  had  too  often  experienced.  On 
two  special  occasions  was  Wyclitfe  impleaded  before  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Inquisition.  The  first  was  the  immediate  effect  of  papal 
bulls,  addressed  to  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  to  the  King, 
and  to  the  university  of  Oxford,  in  which  John  Wycliffe, 
rector  of  Lutterworth,  was  formally  accused  of  heretical  pravity, 
and  cited  before  the  pontifical  tribunal.  To  the  credit  of  the 
university  it  is  to  be  recorded,  that  the  reception  or  rejection 
of  the  bull  w  as  a  matter  of  ‘  serious  discussion  ;*  and  though  it 
was  at  length  determined  to  yield,  the  obedience  was  merely 
nominal.  The  hierarchy  was  more  in  earnest,  and  Wycliffe 
had  to  make  his  appearance  before  a  synod  at  Lambeth,  where 
he  delivered  in  a  written  defence  to  the  papal  delegates.  What 
might  have  been  the  result  of  this  meeting,  can  only  be  guessed; 
for  the  people  were  the  friends  of  the  lleformcr,  and  interfered 
very  effectually  in  his  behalf. 

‘  On  the  court  and  the  populace,  his  doctrines  were  daily  making 
a  powerful  impression.  The  latter,  alarmed  for  his  safety,  sur¬ 
rounded  the  place  of  meeting,  and  with  many  of  the  citizens,  forced 
their  way  into  the  chapel  where  the  parties  were  convened,  pro¬ 
claiming  their  attachment  to  the  person  and  opinions  of  the  rector  of 
Lutterworth.  The  dismay  created  by  this  tumult  was  augmented, 
when  Sir  Lewis  Cliffoid  entered  the  court,  and  in  the  name  of  the 
ciueen  mother,  forbad  the  bishops  proceeding  to  any  definite  sen¬ 
tence  respecting  the  doctrine  or  the  conduct  of  Wycliffe.  Thus, 
by  the  better  zeal  of  the  laity,  the  plans  of  ecclesiastics  to  suppress 
the  tenets  of  tlie  reformation,  were  a  second  time  thwarted.  Wal- 
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singhani,  in  relating  this  disastrous  event,  betrays  the  temper  of  the 
wolf  when  robbed  of  his  prey.  The  delegates,  he  observes,  “  sliakeu 
M  a  reed  with  the  wind,  became  soft  as  oil  in  their  speech,  to  the 
open  forfeiture  of  their  own  dignity,  and  the  injury  of  the  whole 
church.  With  such  fear  were  they  struck,  that  you  would  think 
them  a  man  who  hears  not,  or  one  in  whose  mouth  are  no  reproofs.’” 
V’ol.  I.  pp,  359,  3()0. 

The  monkish  historian  last  (juoted,  gives  the  contents  of 
the  paper  that  was  handed  in  by  Wyclifl'e,  as  an  answer  to 
the  allegations  of  his  accusers.  On  this  document,  charges  of 
timidity  and  trimming  have  been  founded.  For  the  particulars 
of  that  important  statement,  we  must  refer  to  Mr.  Vaughan; 
but  concerning  the  insinuations  for  whicli  it  has  been  made  the 
pretext,  we  sliall  lake  leave  to  say,  that  they  are  utterly 
groundless that  they  come  with  a  very  ill  grace  from  casuists 
sitting,  much  at  their  ease,  in  their  lounging  chairs,  none 
mahinfr  them  afraid ;  and  that,  all  recrimination  apart,  it  is  idle 
lo  impute  cowardice  w  here  llierc  is  an  avowal  of  sentiments,  a 
lithe  of  which  would  have  brought  all  the  reformers  that  ever 
lived,  to  the  stake,  Home  being  judge.  It  seems  to  have  been 
forgotten  by  some  very  worthy  persons,  touching  this  matter, 
that  WyclilVe  was  not  Luther,  nor  his  times  the  times  of 
Luther;  and  that  it  retjuired  a  long  lapse  of  years  to  prepare 
even  the  most  vigorous  and  conscientious  minds  for  a  com¬ 
plete  emancipation  from  prescriptive  error.  On  Dr.  Lin- 
gard’s  glosses  and  evasions,  w'e  should  feel  it  needless  lo 
waste  a  syllable,  but  there  are  others  whose  negligence  or  pre¬ 
cipitancy  may  be  injurious.  It  is  sonicwhat  in  anticipation, 
but  with  entire  appropriateness  to  our  immediate  subject,  tliat 
we  refer  to  the  closing  passages  of  Mr.  Vaughan’s  work,  for 
the  Ibllow  ing  ehxpient,  and  not  more  eloquent  than  just,  vindi¬ 
cation  of  Wyclille  from  these  tiark  intimations  of  frailty  and 
iidirin  integrity. 

•  *  To  separate  in  so  great  a  measure  between  the  strength  and 
weakness  of  established  doctrines,  required  the  application  of  no 
common  energy,  and  the  possession  of  much  ingenuousness  and 
courage.  In  the  Christianity  which  prevailed  around  him,  the  pure 
faith  of  the  gospel  w  as  superseded  by  a  host  of  grovelling  supersti¬ 
tions ;  its  simple  ritual  had  given  place  to  a  multitude  of  heathen 
and  childidi  ceremonies  ;  anil  its  ministers,  from  being  the  shepherds 
ot  die  dock  of  Christ,  had  become  the  members  of  a  worldly  hierar* 
ehy,  nearly  all  the  tendencies  of  which  were,  to  wed  the  communi¬ 
ties  beneath  them  to  ignorance  and  to  irrcligion.  So  artfully,  too, 
had  the  scheme  been  devised,  that  the  delinquent  priest,  however 
much  delinquent,  was  almost  secure  from  the  approach  of  chastise¬ 
ment.  On  this  state  of  things  centuries  had  shed  their  influence, 
;ipparently  but  lo  increase  its  stability,  and  to  render  the  prospects 
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of  the  human  race,  with  respect  to  many  of  its  circumstances,  but 
the  more  foreboding.  Unawed,  however,  by  the  force  of  popular 
and  long  established  opinions,  VV’yclitte  ventured  to  publish  the  faith 
of  the  scriptures,  condemning  the  frauds  and  superstitions  by  which 
it  had  been  for  ages  disfigured  or  concealed.  The  simple  and  for¬ 
gotten  modes  of  w  orship  which  the  same  authority  enjoins,  he  often 
ventured  to  inculcate.  And  thus  restoring  religion  to  its  place  iii 
the  reason  and  the  afiection,  he  called  on  every  hierarchy  of  Christ¬ 
endom,  and  on  the  pontiff'  and  his  cardinals  at  their  head,  to  relin¬ 
quish  their  w  orldly  occupations  and  the  incumbrances  of  wealth,  and 
to  expect  the  preservation  of  their  influence  on  earth,  but  as  their 
maxims  and  temper  should  be  known  to  breathe  the  spirit  of  heaven! 
Against  certain  points  in  this  bold  theory,  many  objections  might  be 
urged;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  one  whi^h  no  ordinary  genius  would  have 
had  power  to  conceive.  By  a  few',  all  its  parts  were  hailed  as  devout 
and  wise;  by  more,  it  was  only  partially  a|)proved  ;  and  by  a  greater 
number,  it  was  denounced  as  the  madness  of  revolutionary  zeal. 
But  while  subject  to  the  imputation  of  every  motive  which  might 
serve  to  cover  his  name  and  his  tenets  with  odium ;  and  while  threat¬ 
ened  w  ith  the  heaviest  penalties  w  hich  the  native  clergy  or  the  papal 
power  could  impose  ;  the  only  change  in  the  conduct  of  the  reformer,* 
from  the  period  of  first  announcing  iiis  peculiar  doctrines  to  the  last 
.  hours  of  his  life,  is,  that  they  are  repeated  with  a  growing  constancy, 
and  with  a  still  louder  emphasis.  The  cords  which  had  bound  so 
many  generations,  were  thus  broken ;  and  scarcely  less  remarkable 
was  the  vigour  w  hich  sustained  the  purpose  of  his  mind,  amid  the 
storm  which  lowered  early,  and  increased  in  darkness  and  violence 
to  the  moment  of  his  death.  It  was  his  more  penetrating  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  the  nature  of  religion,  and  of  the  principles  involved  in  the 
papal  ascendancy,  which  led  him  to  surpass  such  men  as  Grossteste 
and  Fitz  Ralph,  whose  attacks  were  limited  to  the  outworks  of  the 
apostacy ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  put  at  defiance  the  charge  of 
Manicheism,  which  had  been  preferred,  often  unjustly,  but  always 
with  too  much  success  against  the  continental  reformers.  So  com¬ 
prehensive,  indeed,  were  his  views  of  Christianity  and  of  the  claims 
of  his  species,  that  the  movements  which  have  favoured  the  difl'usion 
of  scriptural  piety,  or  of  general  know  ledge,  in  later  times,  might  be 
shewn  to  have  been  the  result,  in  no  few  instances,  of  adopting 
maxims  which  John  de  Wyclitt’e  laboured  to  inculcate.* 

Vol.  II.  pp.  367-369. 

The  secoiul  atlemjR  to  bend  or  break  the  spirit  of  the  Reformer, 
was  made  by  his  old  and  })ersevering  enemy,  Courtney;  but, 
allhough  the  days  of  WyclifTe  were  approaching  to  their  close, 
his  spirit  was  firm,  and  the  paper  which  has  been  represented 
as  a  recantation,  was,  in  the  estimation  of  his  enemies,  a  stub¬ 
born  maintenance  of  heretical  opinion.  T  here  seems,  by  the 
way,  to  be  considerable  obscurity  and  entanglement  about  these, 
as  well  as  about  other  circumstances  of  Wycliffe’s  life.  ‘We  had 
made  some  slight  essay  towards  reconciling  the  discrepancies. 
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we  Cannot  join  now  anora.  mr.  yaugnant  siaiemeni  naf,  id 
iidAticin  to  its  general  »uperiority,'  the  merit  of  clearness ;  its 
enmthation  would,  however,  have  been  greatly  racilhnted 


dc^ional  insertion  of  marginal  dates.  If  writers  would 
plkce  themselves  in  the  situation  of  redclers,  much  embarr^^ 
ment  and  waste  of  time  would  be  saved.  ••  ' 

Wyclifle  died,  as  he  had  lived,  in  the'conslstent  and  iiid^ 
pendent  discharge  of  duty.  He  had  been  previously  viaited  by 
dtaease  and  debility,  and  his  latter  days  lingered  on  u\  infirmiu 
and  anxiety:  but  there  was  no  remission  of  activity  td^the  fuU 
extent  bf  nls  powers,  and  his  last  hour  found  him  wutebu^.^ 
On  the  ®th  or  December,  1384,  he  was  struck  down  b>y 
and  on  the  3 1st,  he  expired. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  distinctions  of  Mr.  Vaugbanfa  vo¬ 
lumes,  will  bo  found  in  their  analytical  character,  u  AV'ycHfie’s 
argumenU  and  tippealt  are  invariably  brought  forward  in^' their 
own  behalf.  His  works  are  given  both  in  dissection  and  Hi 
liberal  detail ;  and  are  thus  made  more  accessible  to  the  gents^ 
ml  reader,  than  they  would  have  been  in  their  original  lohi£ 
We  ore,  indeed,  disposed  to  think  that  something  haa  hem 
been  rather  unduly  sacrificed  to  popularity ;  since  Mr.  Vaughani 
has  not  only  modernized  the  old  ortliograpby,  so  dear  | to  the 
tlio rough-bred  antiouary,  but  has  venturi  on  further  altera* 
lions,  which  we  shall  deiicribc  in  his  own  words.  ^  v  ! 

.  *  ' 

*  It  win  be  teen  that,  Id  the  extracts  introduced  from  WydIffiB’a 
vernacular  nieces,  the  orthography  and  a  few  obsolete  terms  have 
been  discarued,  and  that  the  taste  of  the  modern  reader  has  been  in 
some  farther  degree  consulted.  This  liberty  with  the  lleifonner'a* 
language  has  been  taken  from  a  persuasion  that  without  it  the  pes^ 
sages  inserted  would  fail  to  receive  the  attention  which  they  deserve, 
and  which  is  necessary  to  the  design  of  the  present  publication.  It 
may  be  nucstioned  also,  whether  it  is  just  to  Wycliffe  himself,  that 
he  should  be  obliged  to  deliver  his  sentiments  at  considerable  lengthy- 
in  the  very  letter  of  a  dialect  to  roost  readers  so  unintelligible  aiul^ 
^ulsiye  as  that  of  our  ancestors  in  the  fourteenth  century.  There 
is  a  danger  of  mistaking  the  imperfections  of  expression  for  those  of 
perception  and  sentiment.  But  though  such  reasons  may  petbape 
nave  justified  a  greater  liberty  wUh  the  Reformer's  phraseology!  I 
wish  it  to  be  borne  distinctly  in  mind,  that,  in  the  portion  of  his 
positions  included  in  these  volumes,  the  substance  of  bis  laognngai 
aas  been  in  every  instance  carefully  preserved;  and  with 
even  the  minutest,  shade  of  his  meaning.  Kine-tenths  of  his  lfMa> 
am  still  current  among  us,  and  hit  sentencea  are  jn^conan^uetHUH 
mm  obtoleie  from  their  structure  and  ortbograpliy#  than  m  tktia 
materials.’  Vol.  I.  Preface,  pp.  x,  xi,  ,  .  ^  .  i 

Vmiplian  may  ba  right  in  the  main,  but  he 
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lyt’lieTias,  I>y  thi*  tyttem  of  revision^  rendereil  hU  vork  u*^ 
lest  for  tite  purposes  of  reference  and  citation.  Indlridualfjp 
we  have 'all  i^ssible  reliance  on  his  fidelity  and  accuracyi  but 
this  convlttion  would  be  quite  unavailioff  in  contro^rtyi  ond 
untatisfactory  in  historical  inquiries.  We  wish  that  Mr.  y* 
would  publish  a  volume  containing  a  correct  rcpiiblicatipn  pf 
WycliSe’t  smaller  tracts ;  with  analysesi  illustrated  by  extraoU* 
of  nil  remaining  works.  .  i 

It  will  be  clearly  seen  by  the  preceding  pages,  that  Wycliffe 
was  nPt''only  an  energetic,  but  a  highly  gifted  man.  He  was 
an  acute  reasouer,  a  well  furnished  schmar  and  divine,  elo- 

S'  and  undaunted.  A  specimen  or  two  will  be  aufScient  to 
CUHse  his  manner. 


*  Wekitet observes  the  En^lbh  Reformer,  foully  deceive 
Christian  hien  by  their  pretended  indulgencies  or  pardons,  and  rob 
tbem^wiokedly  of  their  money."  In  proof  of  this  statenient  he  re^ 
marks,  **  that  alma  after  the  will  of  sinful  men  may  procure  **  thou* 
sands  of  years  of  pwdon,  and  also  pardons  without  number  to  man's 
understanding."  There  are  alto  described  as  granted  **  by  virtue  of 
Christ's  (MtfSion  and  martyrdom,  and  by  the  holy  merits  of  saints, 
which  they  did  more  than  was  netful  for  their  own  bliss."  Offended 
bf  this  strange  mixture  of  creature-merit  with  that  of  the  Saviour, 
and  scarcely  less  with  the  pardon  itself,  which  was  presumed  to  be  * 
•o  eonseyed,  he  affirms  that  the  doctrine  it  one,  **  never  taught  in 
all  the  gospel,  and  never  used  neither  by  Paul,  nor  Peter,  nor  any 
other  apostle  of  Christ ;  and  yet  they  mirtt,  and  could,  and  were  so 
Alii  of  charity  as  certainly  to  have  taught  and  used  this  pardon  if 
there  had  been  any  such.  For  in  Christ  was  all  manner  of  good 
docA^ne,  and  |^ood  fife,  and  charity,  and  these  were  most  abundant 
after  him  in  hts  opostles.  And  since  Christ  discovered  and  taught 
all  that  is  needAil  and  profitable,  and  still  taught  not  this  pardon,  it 
followt  that  this  pardon  is  neither  needful  nor  profitable." 

*  Adverting  to  the  departed  in  an  intermediate  state,  he  remarks. 

It  paseeth  man's  knowing  what  is  the  doom  of  such  souls.  It  seem* 

ech  tnen  great  pride  for  sinful  man  to  make  himit'lf  certain  and  mat¬ 
ter 'of  the  judgment  of  God,  which  still  he  knoweth  not. — Also  if 
this  pardon  be  a  spiritual  and  heavenly  gift>  it  should  be  given  freely^ 
as  CtirisC  teaches  in  the  gospel,  and  not  for  money,  nor  worldly 
goodie  nor  fleshly  fhvour.  But  if  a  rich  roan  will  dearly  buy  it,  he 
shall  have  a  pardon  extending  to  a  thousand  years,  tnougn  be  be 
renNy  aeemrsed  of  God  for  his  sinful  life.  M'hile  the  poor  bedridden 
man  who  may  not  travel  to  Rome,  nor  to  such  another  place,  he 
shalf  have  no  pardon  of  the  pope,  though  he  be  bdy  and  ibll  6f 
charity.  Since  then,  this  pardon,  if  there  be  any  such,  should  be 
fteely  ^ven,  it  is  th^  and  robbery  to  take  thus  much  gold  for  ft. 
Alto  im  pteiendad ‘pardon  decelveth  many  men.  For  tich  nieft 
trust  to  reach  Heaven  thereby  without  pain,  and  therefore  the  tiili 
fetr^l^  am^  and  of  cenurition,  aiHi  foraoking  ain,  and  tIoMig  aM, 
little  IS  spoken."  He  tlien  observes,  that  if  the  nature  of  such  par- 
VoL.  XXX.  N.S.  B  B 
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d4ii«  **  truly  toMy  tli«^  ^houkl  be  Mrt  At  fieueht/*  A|^i  here* 
martct  t  **  Oreat  rabeneft  it  it  to  mueli  to  mo^i^y  cite  po#Hr  of  tbe 
pope  ill  purgatory,  sncb  at  no  man  here  can  show  to  be>rea!,  either 
by  holy  writ  or  reaton ;  since  in  thit  world,  we  see  an  obeeure  man 
may  thus  despite  the  pope  and  oppose  hit  lordship,  and  he  doth  in 
rain,  alt  his  might,  all  his  wit,  and  all  his  will,  to  be  arenged  uimn 
-  snrh  a  poor  harlot  (rarlct  ?).  It  seemeth,  then,  for  many  reasons,  that 
this  feigned  pardon  is  a  subtle  merchandise  of  Anti<C^hrist*B  clerks,  to 
inagnily  their  pretended  jmwrr,  and  to  get  worldly  goods,  and  to 
make  rnen  free  from  the  fear  of  sin,  and  sweetly  to  wallow  thereta  as 
twins.***  Vol.  II*  |>p.  3S5— 'SS7. 

Tlic  following  urgent  appeal  is  in  a  very  different  strain  from 
the  average  exhortations  of  his  time.  His  was  the  decfv-seaUxl 
piety  of  the  heart,  and  he  l)orc  an  indignant  protest  against  the 
religion  of  |>enfinces  and  pilgrimages,  masses  and  indulgences. 

*  **  Christ  not  compelling,  but  freely  counselling  every  man  to 
seek  a  perfect  life,  saith,  *  Let  him  deny  himself,  and  take  up  his 
cross  aiui  follow  me.'  Let  us  then  deny  ourselves  in  whatever  we 
have  iua<le*t>urselves  by  sin,  and  such  as  we  are  made  by  grace,  let 
us  coutinue.  if  a  |>roud  man  be  converted  to  Clirist  and  is  made 
humble,  he  hath  denied  himself.  If  a  covetous  man  ccaseth  to  covet, 
and  giveth  of  his  own  to  relieve  the  needy,  lie  Imth  denied  himself. 
If  an  tiiipure  man  chsngeth  his  life  und  liecometh  chaste,  lie  hath 
dented  himself,  as  St.  (Gregory  saith.  He  who  withstandeth  and  for» 
saketh  the  unrciisonable  will  of  the  desh,  denieth  himself.  Tlie  cross 
of  Ciu’tst  is  taken  when  we  shrink  not  from  contempt,  for  the  Jove  of 
the  truth ;  when  man  is  crucilied  unto  the  world,  and  the  world  is 
cructhed  unto  him,  and  lie  setteth  its  joy  nl  nought.  It  is  net 
enough  to  bear  the  cross  of  u  ^minfui  life,  except  we  foliow  Christ  ia 
his  virtues,  in  meekness,  love,  and  heavenly  desire.  He  tsketb  the 
cross  who  is  ready  to  meet  ail  |>eril  for  l«od ;  if  need  be  to  d«e  rather 
than  to  forsake  Ciirist.  And  whoso  takc^th  not  thus  the  cross,  and 
folioweth  not  Christ  thus,  is  not  worthy  to  l>e  his  disciple. — Lord 
Jesus,  turn  us  to  thee,  and  we  Mhall  be  turned ! .  Heal  thou  us,  anti 
then  shall  be  verily  tiolv';  for  without  grace  and  iielp  trocn  thee, 
may  no  man  lie  truly  turned  or  healed.  For  they  are  Init  scomen^ 
who  to-da>  turn  to  God,  and  to-morrow  turn  away ;  wlva  to-day  do 
their  penance,  and  to- morrow  turn  again  to  their  former  evils*  Whnl 
is  turning  to  God?  Nothing  but  turning  from  ilie  world,  froas  sin, 
oad  from  the  fiend.  Wliat  is  turning  from  God,  but  turning  to  the 
changing  things  of  this  world,  to  dtJighl  in  the  creatures,  the  lusts 
of  tl^  nesh,  the  works  of  the  dendi  To  he  turned  from  the 
world,  is  to  set  at  nought  its  joy%  and  to  sutler  meekly,  all  Idlterv 
ness,  slanders,  and  deceits,  for  ilie  love  of  Christ,  I'o  leave  all 
occupations  unlawful  and  un|iro6tabie  to  the  soul,  so  that  man'll  will 
and  tlmght  become  dead  to  tlie  thioga  which  the  world  loveth  and 
worthipp^b."  The  devJcca  of'  Mataa  with  whioh  ail  have  to  cofitcnd^ 
are  saai  ta  the  c^ciiasiou,  to  be  particularly  dlrected.ai^nst  sueh 
as  seek  thk  peculiar  sanctity.  **  He  studieih  to  bring  agaiast  ui  idl 
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murnwr  «!'  l•mpt•Cioll•  aiKl  trtMation*  •oeordinf  ••  h»  teMh  thitt  ii% 
iIm  mercer  ol*  Go<l»  are  ctcapeti  aut  of  hit  power.  For  he  •odcetii 
noliiiiig  to  much  m  to  septrote  men  fVom  the  pure  tfid  the  ererlttl* 
ifig  Jove  of  Jetua  CbriaG  and  to  make  theta  kwe  periahtnp  thingaood 
ihe  yiKleanneaa  of  thia  woiid.*  Vol.  II.  pp.  S60>-86i< 

Mr.  Viiuglion’a  diaptera  on  tl»e  Opiniona  ami  the  Cbarocie? 
ot'  WyciitiPe^  are  ably  drawn  ii|>»  ami  hare  afforcled  ua  even 
more  gratiHcatton  llm  we  have  derived  from  other,  pathnyw 
more  generally  intereating  pnriiona  of  the  wnrk :  hnt  we  eownnt 
follow  him  into  fio  wide  a  field,  and  where  the  frarlre  are 
times  of  such  intricacy  ns  to  require  a  discriminating  and  diffi¬ 
cult  invettignlion.  It  will  he  enough  to  say,  in  gcncrnl,  that 
Wycliffc  waa  a  high  predestinarian  in  abstract  opinion,  and  a 
firm  iiiaintalneT  of  the  doctrines  of  grace,  without  loaiiig  sight 
of  their  practical  tendency. 

*  A  proiiuncnt  article  iu  liia  relid*^^  creed,  and  one  from  which 
the  rest  wera  all  more  or  lesa  deduced,  waa  the  election  of  grace. 
The  eburdt  la  accordingly  deacribed  oa  composed  of  pci^deatmatod 
iwrsona,  and  of  such  alone.  **  We  are  pradeaiinated  he  romarka, 
**  that  we  may  obtain  divine  acceptance,  and  become  lioly ;  having 
received  that  grace  througli  the  humanity  of  Christ,  by  which  we  are 
rendered  finally  pleaaing  to  God.  Aud  to  me  it  appeara,  that  thia 

Sace,  which  it  c^led  grace  of  predettination,  or  the  charity  of 

ktl  peraeveranoe,  cannot  by  any  meant  fail.”  *  Voi.  II.  pp.  352,  53. 

•  •  •  •  #  •  • 

*  Men,  it  it  remarked,  should  be  without  exception  ndmotTithod, 
that  they  receive  not  the  grace  of  God  in  vain,  since,  In  every  rn« 
stance,  where  ^ch  conduct  ia  exhibited,  **  the  defhttft  It  not  in  God, 
but  all  the  defhult  ii  in  Itii  servants.'*  Again,  it  Is  said,  that  **  God 
withdraweth  not  hie  grace,  except  man  shall  abuse  it;  and  then  the 
righteouaneu  of  God  requireth  that  the  sinner  shonld  be  punished.*** 

Vol.  11.  pp.  IkJTt  311. 

A  supplementary  chapter  contains  a  complete  statement  of 
the  writings  ot*  Wycliffe,  with  relerences  to  the  libmrica  in 
wliich  they  are  to  be  found.  Appendixes  of  various  and  valu¬ 
able  documents  are  suUoined.  From  these,  we  shnli  estruot 
the  Refomief’s  ^  letter  of  excuse’  to  Urbeo  VI^  aa  u  bur  speci¬ 
men  of  style  and  manner*  To  us  it  appcaia  •  model  io  its 
way ;  calm,  courteous^  and  repeding  wkb  digpiiliad  reprooi^  the 
paj^  claims  to  senrile  obedience. 


*  I  have  jc^fullj  to  telle  allb  trew  men  the  btleve  that  1  hold,  aud 
algatti  to  the  Pope  For  I  luppasc,  tkel  if  any  faitli  be  right/ul  and 
gevee  af  tied,  the  Pope  will  glMly  ceeaawe  it :  and  if  ^  faiUi  he 
arvor,  the  Foj^  wiE  wiaety  asamd  tU  I  snppaae  uvea  thia,  that  the 
Geapei  of  Chpia  be  perl  of  the cerpe  oi, Gods  lanten.  Fof  1 . behn# 
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that  Jctu  Clirift  tliat  gat’  in  his  own  pmouu  this  Gospel  is  Tory  God 
and  very  mon,  anti  be  this  it  passt^s  all  other  lawea.  1  suppose  over 
this,  that  the  Pope  he  most  oblishid  to  the  keping  of  the  Ciospel 
atnong  all  men  that  liven  here.  For  the  Pope  is  higlicst  vicar  that 
Christ  has  here  in  erth.  For  morencss  of  Christ’s  vicars  is  not  mea¬ 
sured  by  worldly  morencss,  hot  by  this,  that  this  vicar  sues  more 
Christ  by  vertuous  living :  for  thus  teches  the  (iospel.  That  this  is 
the  sentence  of  Christ  and  of  his  Gospel  I  take  as  hileve ;  that  Christ 
for  time  that  he  walked  here  was  most  poore  nion  of  alle  botli  in 
spirit  and  in  haveing ;  for  Christ  says  that  he  hod  noht  for  to  rest  his 
hedc  on.  And  over  this  1  take  as  hileve,  that  no  mon  schulde  sue 
the  Pone,  ne  no  saint  that  now'  is  in  heven,  hot  in  alsmycho  as  he 
sued  Christ:  for  James  and  John  errid,  and  Peter  and  Powl  sinned. 
Of  this  1  take  as  holesome  counseile,  that  the  Po|>e  leeve  his  worldly 
lordschip  to  worldly  lortls,  as  Christ  gaf  liim,  and  move  speedily  all 
his  Clerks  to  do  so  :  for  thus  did  Christ,  and  taught  thus  his  disciplis, 
till  the  fendc  hud  blynded  this  world.  And  if  I  erre  in  this  sentence 
1  will  mekely  he  amendid,  hif  by  the  death,  hif  it  be  skilful,  fur  that 
I  hope  were  gode  to  me.  And  if  I  might  traveile  in  my  own  persoun, 

I  wokIc  with  (iod’s  will  go  to  the  Pope.  Hot  [Christ]  has  nedid 
me  to  the  contrary,  and  tauglit  me  more  obeishc  to  Ciod  tlian  to 
tnon.  And  1  suppose  of  our  Pope  that  he  will  not  be  Antichrist, 
and  reverse  I'hrist  in  this  wirking  to  the  contrary  of  Christ's  wille. 
For  if  he  summons  ageyns  resoun  by  him  or  any  of  his,  and  pursue 
this  unskilful  summoning,  he  is  an  open  Antichrist.  And  merciful 
entent  cxcusid  not  Petir  that  ne  Christ  clepid  him  Sathanus  :  so 
blynd  entent  and  wicked  conseil  excuses  not  the  Pope  here,  hot  if 
he  aske  of  trrwe  Prestis  that  they  traveile  more  than  tliey  may,  *tis 
not  excused  by  resoun  of  God  that  nc  he  is  Antichrist.  For  our 
hileve  techis  us  that  our  blessid  God  suffrys  us  not  to  be  teniptyd 
more  than  wc  may ;  how  schuld  u  mon  aske  such  service  ?  And 
therefore  pray  we  to  God  for  our  l\)pc  Urban  the  Sex  that  his  old 
holy  entent  be  not  quenchid  by  his  enemys.  And  Christ  that  may 
not  lye  seis  that  the  enemy es  of  a  mon  be  especially  his  homely e 
ineiuth,  and  this  is  soth  of  men  and  fendis.'  Vol.  ii.  pp.  Jb* 

An  excellent  jwrlrait,  by  Edward  Findcn,  is  prefixed. 


Art.  V.  Imiia  ;  or  Tracts  submitted  to  illustrate  the  Character  and 
Condition  of  the  Native  Inhabitants  ;  w  ith  Suggestions  for  reform 
in  the  present  System  of  (lovernmcnt.  By  U.  Rickards,  Esq. 
Part  1.  8vo.  pp.  116.  London.  1828. 

Author  of  this  tract,  liaving  lived  twenty-three  years  in 
India,  and  passed  much  of  that  time  in  intimate  inter¬ 
course  with  various  natives,  pri)|K)sca  to  publisli  a  treatise  on 
each  ot  the  tollowing  |x>ints ;  lieing,  he  says,  ‘  persuaded  that, 

•  without  a  correct  know  ledge  c»f  ihc  stale  and  condition  of  the 

*  initivc  |M'pulalion  of  India,  and  the  causes  which  have  for 
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«  nfTCA  obstructecl  its  iinprovenienr,  the  men&urcs'to  be  acloptcii 

*  for  the  I'liture  gOTernmeiU  of  that  country  nt  the  expiration  of 
« the  existing  act  for  continuing  it  to  the  knf^t  India  Company* 

*  will  be  erroneous  in  principle,  and  inopplicablc  as  remedies 

*  for  the  eviU  and  inconveniences  they  may  be  intended  to 
‘  correct/ 

*  Part  I.  On  the  Castes  of  India,  and  the  alleged  simplicity  and 
immutability  of  Hindoo  habits. 

*  II.  Historical  sketcli  of  the  state  and  condition  of  the  native 
Indians  under  former  governments. 

*111.  On  the  Revenue  Systems  of  India  under  tlie  East  India 
Company's  (lovernment,  as  tending  to  perpetuate  the  degraded  con* 
dition  of  the  natives. 

*  IV.  On  the  Company's  trade,  and  its  results  in  a  financial  and 
political  point  of  view. 

*  V.  Suggestions  for  a  Reform  of  the  Administration  of  India  as 
rt'gnrds  the  present  system  both  at  home  and  abroad.’ 

Of  these,  the  fih»t  Part  is  now  before  us ;  and  the  others  are 
to  follow  in  a  series  of  dctacheii  publications  hi  which  shape, 
Mr.  Rickards  conceives  that  they  w'ill  stand  a  better  chance  of 
being  read.  I'he  reading  public  is,  wc  admit,  sufficiently  ca¬ 
pricious  ;  and  more  may  sometimes  be  done  towards  the  subju¬ 
gation  of  prejudice  and  iiuliflercnce,  by  this  Mahratta  skirmish¬ 
ing  with  pamphlets,  than  by  means  of  the  heavy  artillery  of  six- 
volume  works.  The  design  of  the  Author,  nt  all  events,  has 
our  hearty  concurrence.  It  is  really  high  time  that  India,  with 
its  teeming  millions,  should  engage  a  somewhat  more  than  oc¬ 
casional  and  reluclunt  attention  on  the  part  of  the  Uritisli  pub¬ 
lic,  and  that  the  no-system  of  administration,  the  patchwork 
Hindoo- Mogul- British  legislation,  the  commercial  monopoly 
and  the  fiscal  mis-management  and  oppression,  which  have  so 
long  combined  to  make  up  the  governmenf  of  British  India, 
should  undergo  a  fundamental  revision.  The  destinies  of  a 
hundred  millions  of  men  have  too  long  been  ruled  by  a  great 
counting-house.  The  Company  have  been  most  fortunate  in 
some  of  the  illustrious  servants  whom  they  have  sent  out;  in 
none  so  much  so  as  in  those  who  have  disobeyed  their  orders,' 
and  broken  through  every  parliamentary  restriction.  But  India 
owes  nothing  to  the  Honourable  Company,  nothing  to  the  sor¬ 
did,  selfish,  pusillanimous,  atheistic  mercantile  policy,  which 
has  uniformly  characterized  the  proceedings  of  the  Le^enh^R- 
street  council.  A  handful  of  despised  missionaries,  and  a  frw 
enlightened  British  soldiers,  with  a  bishop  forced  upon  these 
Christian  merchants,  have,  in  concurrence  with  two  or  throe 
noble  governurs-gencral,  achieved  all  that  has  been  done  wiUitn 
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Uie  pajU  liHirtcen  years,  to  atone  to  India  tor  the  wron^  ol  halt' 
a  centiiry. 

Mr.  Mill's  History  of  Hrittsh  India,  with  wlmtever  fanlts  and 
imperfectiotis  it  may  lx?  chargeable*  ns  a  history,  l)ns  mcHt 
powcH'ully  tenditi  to  concentrate  public  attention  upon  India, 
and  to  let  in  the  light  upon  the  gross  inis-nKinagcment  of  In- 
dliui  uti'airs.  The  cliief  fault  of  the  work  is,  that  the  Author 
has  sutiVriHl  his  admirable  talent  of  legal  analysis  to  lead  him 
too  far  into  the  discussion  of  |>articular  questions;  that  his  re* 
marks  too  often  run  into  di>sei  tation,  till  the  facta  which  supply 
the  text,  are  lost  in  the  comment.  Fifty  pages  on  the  Freaty  of 
Hn^srin,  find  a  hufuired  on  the  ile|x>sal  of  the  worthless  Nalx>h 
of  the  Carnatic,  arc  far  beyond  the  proportion  which  will  be 
hereafter  tlnmght  permanently  due  to  them  in  a  standard  his¬ 
tory.  liesides  which,  subsetjuent  events  have  shewn,  that  the 
pacific  system  to  which  Mr.  Mill  uniformly  leans,  was  any 
thing  but  pai'ihc  in  il>  results,  aiui  have.  vindieatt.*il  the  adminis- 
tratiim  of  !.,ord  W  ellesley  from  the  obloquy  which  was  at  one 
time  ht'wpeil  upon  that  ‘ambitious  and  ex|>ens!ve  ruler.*  The 
fact  was,  ns  has  been  remarked  by  a  rri'cnt  writer, 

*  Loni  \Vellesh\v  liati  been  sent  to  India  by  the  BriiUli  Govern* 
u»eni,  for  the  purpose  of  ;umihilating  the  French  iuliuence  in  that 
country.  In  the  accumplishiuent  of  this  object,  lie  had,  in  fact,  been 
almost  eoiupelled  to  attempt,  niul  by  the  skill  and  valour  of  his  gene¬ 
rals  had  been  i*uableil  nearly  to  effect,  the  conquest  of  the  whole 
country.  But  the  commest  of  India  was  a  forbiiUlen  achievement. 
It  had  heen  dl^cournqco  by  the  British  Legislature,  and  even  brand¬ 
ed  at  rnminal.  licnee,  it  was  nceessary  to  roneeal  even  from  his 
e-mpli>yer«,  the  real  imture  ami  astonishing  magnitude  of  the  actiieve* 
nrent.  He  had  been  entrusted  with  a  eoinmiHsion  which  it  was  im- 
l>os8ibie  to  execute  witiiout  cxcetHling  it;  and  he  was  condemned 
for  his  success.  .\t  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  India,  there  did  not 
c.xUt  a  single  native  government,  Mussulman  or  Mahratta,  that  was 
nnt  fuuadcd  on  usurpation,  and  that  of  comparatively  recent  date. 
Kxcept  that  of  Tippou,  there  was  not  one  that  was  strong  enough  to 
control  the  predatory  habits  of  the  population  or  to  protect  the 
rights  of  the  pco|de.  fhe  voice  of  humanity  almost  called  upon 
t treat  Britain  to  undertake  the  most  blameless  and  Inmeficent  tistir* 
piition  that  wns  ever  acliieved.  But  the  sortlid  aixi  tiuiid  spirit  of  a 
mercantile  government  opposed  what,  Derertbcless,  events  forced 
upon  its  reluctiiDt  adoption.  The  English  liad  coolributed  to  hasten 
the  dechne  and  destruction  oi'  llw  native  mossarchies  and  viceroyal- 
lies ;  and  in  Ui«  anarchy  which  ensued  upon  tlte  breaking  up  of  the 
old  svftcms,  aclf-preservation  required  that  a  new  and  vigorous  po¬ 
litical  system  should  be  established.  The  sub.Hidiary  system  was  not 
the  best  ;  it  was  open  to  serious  ivbjections ;  but  it  was  an  improve¬ 
ment  upon  the  double  system  of  CKvc,  and  the  compromise  accured 
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i«>  tiK)  Uriliah  half  Uie  hen«Hu  of  that  ronqueaC.  The  acquiailfon  of 
territory  was  deprecated,  while  the  acquisition  of  power  was  enjoined. 
The  !ianie  means  would  have  secured  both,  probably  at  far  less  cost, 
aud  with  fur  more  honour.  All  the  hollow  pleas  for  systematic  en¬ 
croachments,  the  shuffling  diplomacy,  the  >tachiavcliun  doctrines  of 
the  Governor  General,  the  pretended  respect  for  legitimate  and  here¬ 
ditary  sovereigns  who  were  deprived  of  every  thing  but  the  shadow 
of  power,  the  fraudulent  farce  which  tarnished  the  lustre  of  the 
British  name,  might  have  been  spared,  had  th#  English  Government 
Jared  to  avow  and  own  the  empire  which  was  consigned  thus  un¬ 
sought  for  to  their  hands.' 

Modern  Traveller.  India.  Vol.  11*  pp. 

Mr.  Mill’s  History  breaks  off  at  llie  peace  with  the  Mah- 
rattn  States,  which  formed  the  sequel  to  I^ird  Wellesley’s  bril¬ 
liant  ailministmtiou.  We  are  astonished  that  he  has  not,  long 
ere  this,  brought  down  the  history  to  the  conclusion  of  that  of 
Lord  Hastings.  In  its  unfinisbeil  state,  the  work  is  incom¬ 
plete  both  as  a  narrative  and  as  a  view  of  the  political  question. 
It  is  an  unfinished  judgement,  and  its  authority  Is  thereby 
vitiated.  Sir  John  Malcolm,  wit!)  less  of  tlie  philosoplier,  tlio 
scholar,  and  the  lawyer,  has  much  the  advantage  in  liii  stutes- 
man-likc  view  of  nnuiy  subjects  upon  which  Mill’s  ability 
aud  acuteness  are,  as  it  seems  to  us,  at  fault.  Still,  bis  it  a 
masterly  pert'orinance,  and  no  higher  compliment  can  l)e  paid 
to  its  general  merits,  no  stronger  testimony  to  the  impression 
which  it  proiiiiced,  than  the  ill-nature<i  cavils  and  minute  criti¬ 
cisms  which  are  being  every  now  and  then  put  forth  with  a 
view  to  lessen  its  authority  even  a&  history.  We  arc  glad  to 
find  Mr.  llickards  expressing  his  high  udaiiratiuii  of  the  work, 
at  the  same  time  that  he  points  out  some  errors  into  which  the 
Author  has  fallen. 

*  Of  Mr.  Mill’s  History,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  otherwise  than  in 
terms  of  high  admiration.  The  work  is  profound,  instructive,  and 
for  llic  most  part  accurate  ;  hut,  hnnfrjoundrd  on  nuthoriiUt,  and 
not  tile  result  of  personal  obser^’ation,  (Mr.  Mil!  never  having  been 
in  India,)  it  is  not  surprising  he  should  have  been  misled  at  to  this 
particular  fact.* 

Seeing,  however,  that  those  persons  who  had  lieen  in  India, 
and  wlio  hnil  hnd  the  benefit  of  personal  observation,  have  mis¬ 
led  him  on  this  and  some  other  points,  hit  not  having  been 
himself  in  India,  can  Iiardly  be  regarded  at  a  disadi  aaioge. 

The  particular  fact  above  alludeil  to,  relates  to  tbts  supposed 
division  of  Hindoo  society  into  four  distinct  cAHtet.  Mr«  Mill 
bos,  indeed,  shewu,  that  a  similar  disti  ibutiuii  of  lb«  pwople 
into  difieieat  classes,  lias  obtained  aniuug  utb«r  natioao,  wad 
that  it  it  not  the  exclusive  pixHliictton  of  Hindoo  wisdom ;  but 
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lie  could  not  be  awnrc,  ilint  an  inMitiition  to  winch  such  extra, 
ordinary  effects  have  lieon  ascribed  by  Aiigloindian  governors 
and  learned  writers,  is,  to  a  great  extent,  ideal,  Mr.  Rickards 
hat  detecte<l  a  very  singular  instance  of  plagiarism  on  the  part 
of  the  llonourublo  Court  of  Directors — highly  flattering  to 
Reviewers — in  a  letter,  datcnl  Jan.  10,  1810,  to  the  lh>n)l>fly 
Cfovernmcnt ;  commenting  on  a  proposal  submitteil  to  them 
for  gradually  lessening  the  burden  of  land  taxation  in  Indio. 
In  tliis  extraordinary  document,  the  institution  of  castes,  it  will 
Ik?  seen,  is  given  ns  a  reason  for  t'sehewing  all  alteration  in  an 
oppressive  revenue-system.  'Hie  parallel  passages  are  thus 
given  by  Mr.  Rickards. 


*  COURT  OF  niRF.CTOns’  LETTER, 
paragraph  16*2. 

*  “  The  urtilictal  ami  unnatu¬ 
ral  division  ot'  a  people  into  easts 
is  perhaps  the  most  eH'cctual  me¬ 
thod  that  could  he  devised  by 
the  ingenuity  of  man  to  check 
their  improvement,  and  repress 
their  industry.  It  is  so  dianic- 
tricollv  opposed  to  the  strongest 
principltMi  of  our  rafire,  that, 
wherever  such  a  disimction  ex¬ 
ists,  and  is  rigidly  observed,  it  is 
impossible  for  enterprise  to 
thrive;  and  it  is  altogether  vain 
to  talk  of  counteracting  its  mis¬ 
chievous  tendency  bv  any  code 
of  fiscal  regulation.  Did  it  never 
occur,  then,  when  recommending 
a  system  of  taxation,  founded 
upon  the  established  order  of  na¬ 
ture,  that  this  order  li.as  been  so 
much  disturbed,  in  those  coun¬ 
tries  where  the  system  is  wished 
to  be  introduced,  as  to  render  it 
wholly  inapplicable  to  their  pre¬ 
sent  situation?  Or,  if  this  did 
not  i'tcapc  observation,  is  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  imagine,  that  an  altera¬ 
tion  ia  the  revenue  system,  now 
in  force,  would  have  the  effect  of 
completely  changing  the  diame¬ 
ter  and  liahits  of  the  people,  and 
ncw-raodelling  the  whole  mis¬ 
shapen  structure  of  society,  in 
dahaace  of  n  strong  host  of  pre- 
radices  of  cwy  d^ripttoii,  ar- 


*  EDINBURGH  REVIEW, 
vol.  iv.  p.  316. 

*  **  The  artiheial  and  unnatu¬ 
ral  division  of  a  people  into  dis¬ 
tinct  classes,  is  perhaps  the  most 
ertectual  method  which  could 
have  been  devised  by  tlie  inge¬ 
nuity  of  ninn  to  check  their  im¬ 
provement  and  repress  their  in¬ 
dustry.  Indeed,  the  natural  ope¬ 
ration  of  such  an  Institution  is  so 
diametrically  opposite  to,  and  in¬ 
compatible  with,  the  strongest 
principles  of  our  nature,  that  we 
are  inclined  to  believe,  that  its 
existence  (in  a  perfect  state J  is 
altogether  ideal ;  and,  if  it  had 
ever  been  completely  carried 
into  practice,  the  baneful  cHecl 
would  have  been  so  immediate, 
that  the  total  Annihilation  of  pub¬ 
lic  spirit  and  tuiterprise,  would 
Iiave  been  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence. 

‘  We,  therefore,  cannot  help 
doubling,  that  most  authors  have, 
from  various  obvious  reasons, 
been  led  to  exaggerate  a  little  in 
their  description  of  thia  plioiio- 
inenon,  in  the  conhlitution  of 
llindoo  society.  \Vc  are  the 
more  inclinid  to  adopt  this  opi¬ 
nion,  ns  we  find  that  many  in¬ 
telligent  writers  do  not,  by  any 
means,  contiriu  the  perfect  sepa¬ 
ration  of  these  casts,  in  their  tn- 
tcrcmirse  with  society;  and  that 
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riyfii,  against  innovation,  and  it  U  to  l)e  remarked,  that  tlic  laU 

resolute  to  maintain  what,  from  ter  author.<<,  who  liave  hud  the 

ago  to  age,  they  have  been  ac-  hc'st  opportunitie*  of  observing 

nwtometr  to  venerate/*  *  with  accuracy,  are  those  ^bo 

have  given  na  this  more  pmbablo 
account/’  *  pp.  1^2,  IS. 

‘The  Edinburgh  Reviewers’,  remarks  the  present  Writer, 
‘draw  tiio  only  accurate  conclusion  as  to  the  statu  of  liidiiifi 
‘^^ocu•ly’;  and  he  undertakes  to  prove,  that ‘‘llie  mysterioiis 
‘  account  given  to  us  of  the  quadruple  institution  of  casts  ta 
‘  no  l>ettcr  than  a  table/ 

*  The  position  contains,  in  fact,  a  threefold  error.  In  the  first 
place,  no  iuJi  quadruple  division  of  the  community  ejristt^  and,  perhaps, 
never  did  exist  ;  and  the  great  won<ler  in  this  case  is,  that  a  prejudice 
should  have  had  such  long  and  universal  currency  even  among  men 
who  must  have  had  daily  proofs  before'  their  eyes  of  its  fullactoiis- 
ness.  It  is  also  erroneous  in  supposing  the  four  enumerated  casts 
to  have  been  divided  by  itnpassuble  walls  of  separation  ;  for  it  will  be 
seen  immediately,  that  a  complete  intermixture  of  these  very  casts 
is  recorded  to  have  taken  place  from  the  earliest  limes ;  and  thirdly, 
that  the  ordinary  pursuits  and  occupations  of  life  were  at  ull  times, 
generally  speaking,  open  to  the  whole  of  tliem/ 

For  the  proofs  by  which  this  statement  is  supported,  drawn 
from  the  Genioo  code  itself,  from  the  Laws  of  Menu,  and 
^  other  authorities  equally  decisive,  we  must  rci'er  our  readers  to 
the  Tract  itself.  Mr.  Rickards  adds  : 

‘  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  Hindoo  community,  at  well  in 
the  Bengal  provinces  at  in  every  part  of  India,  is  composed  chiefly, 
if  not  entirely,  first  of  the  Brahminical  class,  whence  the  pncslhood  it 
supplied  ;  secondly,  of  innumerable  mixed  tribes^  which  constitute  the 
great  mass  of  the  population.  I  have  never  met  with  a  person  who 
could  prove  himself  a  genuine  Cshatryay  Vai^n  or  .SWra  ;  while,  of 
those  who  pretend  to  be  of  pure  descent,  ifrahmins  and  other  re¬ 
spectable  and  intelligent  Hindoos  have  assured  me,  that  they  have  no 
right  to  the  distinction  ;  that  the  genuine  tribes  above-name^  are  ex¬ 
tinct,  and  their  descendants  in  this  generation  nil  of  mixed  blood. 
Certain  it  is,  that  their  respective  professions  arc  usurped,  every- 
where,  by  the  mixed  classes.* 

AU  tbe  greater  princes  of  India,  excepting  the  Peithwa,  a 
Brahmin,  are  base  born.  5udra  rajahs  and  Brahmin  se|K»ya 
and  cultivators  are  alike  common.  Besides,  the  adrocates  of 
the  quadruple  division  of  castes  forget,  Mr.  Rickards  remarks, 
that  the  whole  population  of  India  is  not  Hindoo.  Of  Mussul¬ 
mans  (Patans,  Moguls  and  Arabs),  native  Portuguese  apfi 
otlier  Christians  Parsees  xVxmen'ans  Jews  there 
posed  U)  be  certaiuly  not  fewer  than  fUiueit  oiiUUMia  free^froM 
VoL.  XXX.— N.S.  CC 
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the  trammels  ot*  caste.  To  these  are  to  he  added  the  Bheels, 
(londs,  l*u!iarreet»,  and  other  mountaineers,  who  have  never 
adopted  the  Hindoo  institutions ;  the  RtMuihists  who  may  yet 
remain;  and,  inasmuch  ns  tlieir  priests  are  selected  from  dif¬ 
ferent  castes,  the  Jains.  J'he  ‘  immense  colossus  of  Hindoo 
‘  superstition  *  cannot,  it  is  remarked,  be  stipposed  to  nlfect 
those  who  are  not  its  votaries.  The  state  of  things  in  the 
Mussulman  districts,  and  the  poverty  and  degradation  common 
to  all  classes,  prove  that  this  *  artificial  and  unnatural  division 
‘  of  society  *  is  not  the  cause  that  has  retarded  the  progress  of 
civilization  and  prosperity  in  India. 

Another  prevailing  error  relates  to  the  unalterable  simplicity 
of  the  diet  and  habits  of  tlie  people  of  India.  The  Company 
inaintnin,  ‘  that  it  is  not  possible  greatly  to  extend  among  the 
‘  inhabitants  of  the  East  the  consumption  of  British  prinhic- 
‘  lions,  or,  in  this  country,  the  sale  of  Asiatic  commodities.* 

‘  The  bulk  of  the  peo^ile*,  it  is  asserted,  ‘  live  all  their  days 
‘  in>on  rice,  and  go  halt  covereti  with  a  slight  cotton  cloth, — 

*  the  rice  and  cotton  both  proiluced  by  their  own  soil.  They 
‘  are  indolent  by  nature,  frugal  by  liabit,  under  manifold  reli- 

*  gious  restrictions.  JVhat  demand  for  the  manufactures  from 
‘  Europe  is  to  l>e  expected  from  these?*  When  information  is 
vouchsafed  to  the  public  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  it  is 
noturallv  receivetl  with  some  confidence  in  its  accuracy; 

m  • 

and  it  commands  the  ready  belief  of  all  who  are  indis- 
poseil  to  further  research.  A  few  sentences  from  Bishop 
1  leber*s  Journal  will  serve,  however,  to  shew*,  how  little  de- 
IHMulence  can  be  placed  upon  such  official  and  not  disinterested 
statements. 

*  .\linost  immediately  on  leaving  Allahabad,  1  was  struck  with  the 
appearance  of  the  men,  as  tall  and  muscular  as  the  largest  stature  of 
Europeans,  and  with  the  f  elds  of  wheats  as  almost  the  only  cultivation* 

Vol.  111.  p,  319. 

*  Every  thing  st'ems  gradually  to  assimilate  to  the  scenes  and  habits 
of  the  eastern  and  souUiern  |mrts  of  Europe.  The  people  no  longer 
talk  of  their  daily  rice,  but  say,  it  is  time  to  cat  bread  to-day.' 

Vol.  II.  p.  5. 

*  What  surprised  me  still  more  yesterday*  a*  I  penetrated  further 
into  the  city,  were,  the  large,  lofty,  ami  handsome  dwelling-houses, 
the  bi*auty  and  apparent  richness  of  the  goods  exposed  in  the 
bataars,  and  the  evident  hum  of  business.  Itenares  is,  in  fact,  a  very 
industrious  and  wealthy,  iu  well  as  a  very  holy  city.  It  is  the  great 
mart  where  the  shawls  of  the  north,  the  diamonds  of  the  souU),  and 
the  muslins  of  Dacca  and  the  Eastern  provinces  centre,  and  it  has 
very  considerable  silk,  cotton,  and  fine  woollen  manufactories  of  Its 
own  ;  while  Ksg/uA  hardware,  sworils,  shields,  and  spears  from  Luck¬ 
now  and  Monghyr.  and  those  European  luxuries  and  elegancies  rvhich 
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art  dutl^  brcowiM^  more  popular  in  Indta^  circulate  trom  hence 
through  Bundlecuncl,  Gorruckpoor,  Nepuul,  and  other  tracta  which 
are  removed  from  the  main  artery  of  the  Gangea.*  Vol.  I.  p*  375. 

*  European  articles  are,  at  Nusseerabad  (near  Ajmerc),  as  might 
be  expected,  very  dear.  The  shoos  are  kept  by  a  Greek  and  two 
Parsers  from  Bombay ;  they  hud  in  tiieir  lists  all  the  usual  items  of  a 
Calcutta  warehouse.  Enf^Uah  cotton  cloth*,  hath  white  and  printed,  are 
to  be  met  with  commonly  in  wear  amon^  the  peojUe  of  the  country,  and 
may,  1  learned  to  my  surprise,  he  bought  best  and  cheapest,  as  well 
as  all  kinds  of  hardware,  crockery,  writing-desks,  Sec.  at  Pallee,  a 
large  town  and  celebrated  mart  in  Marwar,  on  the  edge  of  the  desert, 
s<weral  days*  journey  west  of  Joudpour,  where,  till  very  lately,  no 
European  was  known  to  have  penetrated.'  Vol.  II.  pp.  i+H. 

*  Chilkeah,  though  a  poor  place  to  look  at,  is  by  no  means  an  un¬ 
important  one,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  being  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  marts  of  trade,  both  into  Kemaoon,  and  through  that  country 
into  Thibet  and  Tartary.  A  great  number  of  temporary  huts,  ranged 
in  the  form  of  a  regular  town,  were  already  budt,  and  many  more 
were  building  for  the  accommodation  of  the  traders  who  met  in  this 
emporium  ;  and  I  was  surprised  to  Jind  Ent^lish  cloths  and  eastern 
shawls  of  good  appearance,  w'ith  many  other  serviceable  and  valuable 
commodities,  exposed  for  sale  in  huts  which  scarcely  equalled  a  cot¬ 
tage  cow-house  in  Shropshire.*  Vol.  II.  p.  24>3. 

When  Lord  Valentin  visited  Lucknow  in  1803,  he  was  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Nabob  in  n  style  so  contrary  to  all  his  previous 
ideas  of  Asiatic  manners,  that  he  could  hardly  persuade  liiin- 
self  that  the  whole  was  not  a  masquerade.  ‘  An  English  apart- 
*'  ment ;  a  band  in  English  regimentals,  playing  English  tunes ; 

a  room  lighted  by  magnificent  English  girandoles ;  English 
*•  tables,  chairs,  and  looking-glasses ;  un  English  service  of 
‘  plate;  English  knives,  forks,  spoons,  wine-glasses,  decanters, 

*  and  cut-glass  vases.*  *  And  this  at  a  native  court,  650  miles 
from  Calcutta  ! 

*  It  has  been  already  observed,’  remarks  Mr.  Rickards, 

*  how  very  conveniently  the  casts,  and  prejudices,  and  religion  of  the 
Hindoos  serve,  in  difficult  encounters,  to  repel  hard  attacks  upon  the 
Indian  system.  Upon  all  occasions,  too,  where  these  formidable 
allies  are  called  forth,  and  arrayed  for  the  contest,  it  is  likewise  cus¬ 
tomary  to  argue,  and  dwell  upon  them,  us  if  the  whole  population  of 
India  were  Hindoo;  the  fifteen  millions  or  more  of  other  good  souls, 
who  have  neither  cast,  nor  aversion,  (save  that  of  the  Mussulman  to 
pork,)  being  placed  hors  de  combat,  and  as  much  overlooked,  as  if 
they  belonged  to  the  Antipodes. 

*  But  in  a  question  of  this  nature,  so  large  a  mass  of  the  Indian 
population  must  not  be  neglected.  In  the  first  place,  then,  we  have 


•  Vdleotia's  Travels,  Vol.  1.  p.  108. 
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from  tifteen  to  twenty  millions  of  pertoni,  whose  use  of  animal  food 
is  avowedly  habitual ;  and  as  free  from  religious  denunciation  (with 
the  exception  above  noticed ^  as  our  own  ;  w  hose  appetite  for  every 
doscription  of  sensual  gratiheution  is  almost  proverbial ;  and  whose 
monuments  of  former  grandeur  prove,  that  their  taste  for  luxuries, 
wljcn  their  means  were  more  ample,  were  not  despicably  indulged. 
To  tliis  very  numerous  portion  of  the  community,  the  arguments  de- 
ducecl  from  assumed  sijoplicity  of  footl  and  habits,  are  therefore 
utterly  inapplicable.  Their  expensive  and  luxurious  inclinations 
never  have  been  denied.  Kxnmples,  to  be  sure,  are  fewer  in  these, 
than  in  fiirmer  times ;  but,  in  the  present  fallen  state  of  their  for- 
tunes,  they  continue  to  display  the  same  pfopensities,  tastes,  and  ap¬ 
petites,  which  characterised  more  extensively  the  age  of  their  richer 
fathers. 

*  In  the  next  place,  what  is  the  real  state  of  the  Hindoos? 

‘  'fhe  Brahmans,  being  of  abstemious  habits,  are  generally  sup¬ 
posed  to  !)e  prohibited  the  use  of  animal  food.  The  law,  in  respect 
to  Brahmans,  will  presently  l)e  stated.  The  mixed  tribes,  compos¬ 
ing  the  great  mavs  of ‘the  Hindoo  population,  are  certainly  under  no 
lef^nl  restraints  in  this  respect,  Accorilingly,  the  higher  classes  who 
can  nHor<l  it,  ron>ume  meat  dailv.  Many,  it  is  true,  from  atfectalion 
of  Brahminical  purity,  content  themselves  with  simpler  food  ;  and 
s<»me  may  he  supposed,  ns  in  other  countries,  to  prefer  it ;  hut  the 
custom  of  eating  animal  food  is  so  general,  as  for  example,  in  Bom¬ 
bay,  that  a  public  t)azanr  or  market-place  is  there  set  apart  for  the 
convenience  of  the  Hindoos,  in  w  hich  mutton,  kid,  lamb,  and  fish, 
are  daily  sold  for  Hindoo  consumption.  It  is  situated  in  a  separate 
ouarter  of  the  town  from  that  in  which  meat  is  sold  for  the  use  of 
the  Europeans,  anil  Mussulmans;  because,  in  the  latter,  the  flesh  of 
oxen  and  cows,  and  beef  calves,  killed  by  low  cast  people,  lieing  ex- 

Im^ed,  is  offensive  to  Hindoo  superstition.  I  have  a  personal  know- 
edge  of  Hindoo  families  of  wealth  and  respectability,  peisons,  in¬ 
deed,  who  claim  descent  from  the  second  or  Cshatrya  ca^^,  in  which 
the  meats  and  fish  furnished  in  this  bazaar,  enter  into  their  ordinary 
mid  daily  meals. 

*  The  Indian  seas  abound  with  fish  ;  and  the  coasts  of  India,  for 
many  thousand  miles  in  extent,  are  lined  with  fishermen,  who  all  cat 
animal  food.  It  has  often  been  remarked  that  no  towns  or  villages 
an'  so  populous,  in  proportion  to  their  extent,  as  those  occupied  by 
Hstiermen  ;  and  the  cpiantities  offish  cured  on  the  coast,  to  be  afler- 
wnrils  conveyed  for  consumption  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  is 
immense.  'I  he  palankeen  bearers  arc  Hindoos,  mostly  fishermen  ; 
and  no  man,  who  has  kept  a  palankeen  in  India,  but  knows  the 
thankfulness  with  w  hich  his  bearers  receive  a  present  of  a  sheep  or 
goat,  and  the  good  appetite  with  which  they  immediately  feast  upon 
It.  The  Hindoos  are  in  many  parts  addicted  to  hunting;  and  eat 
wild  hog,  venison,  and  other  descriptions  of  game.*  pp.  .'>0—53. 

Hie  A\  riter  then  proceeds  to  cite  from  the  laws  of  Menu,  va- 
riou'*  dietetic  regulations  aiul  rcslriclions  which  prove  beyond 
*11  conlradiclion,  that  the  great  imiss  of  the  Hindoo  population 
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ai*c  under  no  legal  restraint*  in  this  respect,  and  that  *  the 
‘  twice  l>orn  *  are  only  prohibital  eating  certain  sorts  ot'  unclean 
rtesli-nient,  or  ‘  enlarging  their  ow'ii  flesh  w’ith  tlie  flesh  of  other 
‘  cmiiiires  *,  without  first  bringing  an  oblation  to  the  gtnls. 

e  have  all  heard’,  remarks  Bishop  lleber,  *  of  the  hu- 
‘  inanily  of  the  Hindoos  towards  brute  creatures,  their  horror 
‘  of  anininl  food,  8:c. ;  and  you  may,  jierhaps,  be  as  much  sur- 
‘  prised  ns  I  w  as,  to  find  that  those  who  can  afford  it^arc  hardh/ 

‘  iess  carniwrotis  than  ourselws  r  that  even  the  purest  Brah- 

*  mins  cat  mutton  and  venison ;  that  fish  is  permitted  to  many 

*  castes,  and  pork  to  many  others.’ 

‘  It  is  true  enough’,  savs  Mr.  Rickards, 

*  as  asserted  by  the  rulers  of  India,  that  the  great  mass  of  the  popu¬ 
lation,  Hindoo,  Mussulman,  and  otliers,  are  obliged  to  live  all  their 
days  on  rice,  or  the  coarsest  and  the  cheapest  grains,  and  to  go  only 
hair  covered  with  a  slight  cotton  cloth;  that  the  expenses  of  a  la¬ 
bouring  man,  with  a  wife  and  two  clnldren,  is  only  about  per 
annum,  the  article  of  clothing  being  ordy  (is.  for  this  family  of  four 
peroons.  All  this  1  have  already  admitted.  Those  who  have  visited 
Ireland,  i.iay  conceive  the  possibility  of  human  beings,  when  neces¬ 
sity  compels,  contriving  to  drug  on  a  miserable  existence  in  this  state 
of  abject  poverty  and  want.  Hut  to  believe  that  100  millions  of  hu¬ 
man  beings  should  be  so  much  in  love  with  this  simple  system  of 
wretchedness,  ns  to  be  one  and  all  **  resolute  to  maintain  it  against 
innovation,**  being  “  what  from  age  to  age  they  have  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  venerate,** — requires  a  degree  of  faith  in  mysteries  and  mar¬ 
vels,  which  the  strength  of  natural  reason  is  unable  to  reach,  and 
which  the  inspired  high  priests  of  the  great  Temple  in  Leadeuliull 
Street  must  therefore  be  left  to  expound. 

*  In  the  mean  time,  1  would  ask  any  Indian  gentleman  who  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  palaces  of  the  native  princes  of 
India,  or  the  habitations  of  the  w'eaithier  natives,  Hindoo,  Mussul¬ 
man,  or  others ;  of  meeting  their  splendid  retinues  and  equipages 
abroad;  attending  their  processions  — their  religious  feasts  —  their 
marriages  and  other  domestic  ceremonies ;  whether  the  grandeur 
and  magniticence  of  their  displays,  the  luxuries,  the  indulgencies, 
the  enjoyments,  the  profuse  expenditure  of  every  kind  which  he  has, 
in  these  places,  or  on  these  occasions,  witnessed,  have  left  on  his 
mind  any  impression  of  that  unalterable  simplicity  and  poverty,  of 
that  semi’demi  state  of  clothing  and  starvation,  which  the  honourable 
Court  would  have  ui  believe  to  be  almost  un  object  of  idolatrous 
w  orihip  to  the  natives  of  India.*  pp.  67 — 6i). 

A  third  point  on  which  the  most  erroneous  impressions  have 
prevailed,  is  the  moral  character  of  the  liindoos.  For  a  long  time, 
it  was  bohlly  asserted  by  all  the  Company’s  servants  and  luivo- 
cato',  that  nothing  could  come  nearer  to  a  stale  of  primeval  in-  * 
iiocencc  and  purity,  tlinii  the  social  character  atui  conduct  of 
these  amiable  idolaters;  and  a  reverend  divine,  tlic  Autlior  of 
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Indian  Anliquiliet,  went  so  far  as  to  panegyrize  their  beautiful 
mythology  ut  a  heaven-descended  clierub.  Onr  readers  wiU 
recollect  the  fury  with  which  any  attempt  to  introduce  Chris- 
tianity  into  India  was  opposed,  not  twenty  years  ago,  by  the 
'Fwininga  and  Scott  Warings,  and  other  paniphletc'crs  of  the 
ilny.  \Ve  had  lioped  that  that  race  t)f  Anglo-Indians  was  weli 
nigh  extinct,  and  that  we  sliould  hear  no  more  of  the  intidU 
cunt  about  the  much  injured  and  calumniated  worshippers  <if 
Kali  and  Krishna.  In  India,  however,  it  seems  that  there  stili 
remain  learned  and  ingenious  persons,  whose  phiUHindimsm 
runs  into  the  san^c  romantic  and  irreligious  excess.  In  the 
third  volume  of  the  Ihimbav  'Fransaclions,  there  is  a  paper 
(referred  to  in  onr  review  ot  that  work)  by  Major  N  ans  Ken¬ 
nedy,  in  which  Mr.  Mill’s  remarks  respecting  the  religion  and 
manners  of  the  Hiiuk>os  are  made  the  subject  of  severe  animad- 
ver>ion.  Kroin  the  s|)irit  of  tlie  paper,  it  might  be  suspected 
that  the  learned  Writer  had  himself  become  a  Hrahmin.  He  is 
particularly  angry,  that  it  should  be  affirmed,  on  the  authori¬ 
ties  of  Lunl  ’reignmouth,  Lord  William  Bentinck,  and  Sir 
Henry  Stmehey,  *  that  the  situation  of  Kuropeans  in  India  is 
‘  such  ns  to  preclude  them  from  the  acquisition  of  local  know- 
*  Itxige;*  and  his  own  paper  supplies  the  most  convincing  proof 
of  the  justness  of  the  assertion.  We  in  vain  look  throughout 
the  article  for  any  marks  of  personal  acquaintance  with  the 
customs,  manners,  or  character  of  the  natives,  h’or  any  thing 
thot  ap|H‘ars  to  the  contrary,  it  might  have  been  drawn  up  by 
a  |H’r»on  who  had  never  seen  India except,  indeed,  that  the 
hiinentable  obliquity  of  judgement  which  it  betrays,  is  such  ns 
wr  imist  in  charity  impute  to  the  peculiar  influence  of  the  In¬ 
dian  climate.  *  It  has  lieen  atHrmed,’  indignantly  remarks  the 
Writer,  ‘  that  Kuropenns  are  commonly  unbaptized  in  their 
‘  voyage  to  India.’  How  far  there  may  be  room  for  such  an 
.issertion  in  the  present  instance,  our  readers  shall  judge. 

*  'fhnt  the  religion  of  the  Hindus  is  a  “  heterogeneous  and  inon- 
stroiis  compound.”  I  do  not  deny ;  hut  1  at  the  same  time  know, 
that  tlic  religion  of  (ireeec  and  Home  was  equally  heterogeneous 
and  moiiitrous,  and  that,  notwithstanding,  the  liumun  mind  never 
rcacheti  greater  perfection  than  in  these  countries.  The  compass  of 
this  paper  docs  not  allow  me  to  enter  into  any  discussion  respecting 
the  gods  and  the  religious  tenets  of  the  Hindus;  nor  is  it  necessary, 
as  tlie  question  simply  is,  how  far  Mr.  Mill  is  correct  in  asserting, 
that  the  Hindu  religion  has  served  to  degrade  morality.  But 
ought  not  ^fr.  Mill,  tn  making  this  assertion,  to  have  deliited  wliat 
he  means  by  morality  ir** 

ITie  learned  Writer  priKcttls  to  argue,  that  this  involves  the 
question,  whether  there  is  any  crilciiuii  by  which  virtue  can  be 
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residence  in  fndiji  hs«  le<!  him 
to  conclude  that  there  is  not.  After  citing  Hiime’s  immorni 
l^isition,  .tliat  *  morality  is  determinefl  by  sentiment/  Dr. 
Reid*s  definition  of  conscience,  and  a  remark  of  Dr.  Johnson's, 
that  ‘  morality  is  the  form  of  an  action  which  makes  it  the  snh- 
‘  jeet  of  reward  or  punishment/  the  Major  thus  continues: — 

*  Apply  one  or  all  of  these  ilefinitions  to  any  one  of  the  acts  of  the 
Hindus  wltich  is  deemed  to  monstrous,  (tuppose  Me  hurninfr  of  a 
wUoxv  with  her  deceased  husband^)  and  it  will  be  found,  that,  accord¬ 
ing  to  all  these  definitions,  this  act  is  strictly  virtuous^  and  therefore 
praisew'orthy ;  for,  in  the  spectator^  it  excites  a  pleasing  sentiment 
approbation;  the  widow  herself  has  always  considered  it  as  right, 
and  the  act  receives  the  high  reward  of  beatitude.  Apply  the  same 
principles  to  self-immolation,  austere  penances,  or  any  other  similar 
act  of  the  Hindus  ;  and  there  will  still  centre  in  them  all  the  excit¬ 
ing  of  a  pleasing  sentiment  of  approbation  in  the  spectators,  the 
conviction,  and  not  the  conception  alone,  of  their  being  right,  and  the 
certainty  of  their  being  recompensed  with  tlie  highest  reward. 

*  The  Christian,  of  course,  recurs  to  the  Bible,  and  points  out,  for 
instance,  that  self-immolation  is  condemned  hy  the  law  of  Ctod  ;  but 
the  Hindu  refers  to  books  which  he  considers  equally  sacred,  and 
shews  that,  in  them,  this  act,  if  not  expressly  enjoined,  it  declared 
to  be  highly  meritorious,  and  to  be  entitled  to  tJie  highest  rewards. 
Hence  another  question  arises,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  deter¬ 
mine  which  of  tliese  is  the  true  religion.  Tt  sermSf  therefore,  impose 
sib/e  to  decide  hy  any  fixed  rule,  or  abstract  principle,  whether,  or  not, 
the  various  actions  which  receive  approbation  or  disapprobation  among 
the  widely  diversijied  people  of  thu^world,  ought  to  be  considered  in 
themselx'es  as  right  or  wrong.  But,  if  this  be  the  case,  the  whole  ut‘ 
the  remarks  and  arguments  contained  in  Mr.  Mill's  sixth  chapter  are 
at  once  refuted ;  for  there  is  not  a  single  assertion  or  opinion  ad¬ 
vanced  in  it,  which  rests  not  solely  on  the  supposed  propriety  or  im¬ 
propriety,  morality  or  Immorality,  of  some  particular  action.' 

Having  thus  triumphantly  proved,  that,  as  there  Is  no  such 
thing  ns  a  standard  of  right  and  wrong,  the  Hindoos  cannot  l)e 
immoral,  our  exquisite  Pyrrhonist  proceeds  to  argue,  that,  if 
they  are,  it  cannot  be  the  fault  of  their  religion,  beesuse  •  there 
‘  never  was  a  people  among  whom,  geiiemlly  speaking,  the  out- 
‘  ward  acts  of  religion  were  so  little  practised.  It  may  indee<i 

*  be  said,  tliat,  were  it  not  for  the  vacant  ternpli*s  and  images, 

*  and  the  occasional  view  of  a  Brahmin,  it  would  be  im|K>saiblc 

*  to  suppose  that  any  religion  existed  in  India.’  In  what  )iart 
of  India  this  gentleman  has  resided,  it  would  be  diificuit  to 
conjecture.  After  this  startling  assertion,  our  readers  will  not 
be  much  surprised  to  learn,  that  Major  Vans  Kennedy  denies 
that  the  indelicacies  ol'  the  mythologic  histories  and  religious 
rites  of  the  Hindoos  must  necessarily  have  a  deuioralizing  ten- 
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ileiicy;  and  more  than  intimates,  that  Christiamly-has  itn<*|f 
little  l)etter  influence  upon  the  morals  of  those  who  hold  it. 

*  But  I  am  aware,*  he  adds, 

*  that  facts,  however  well  authenticated,  will  not  convince  the  zenloui 
Christian,  who  believes  that  idolatry  is  the  abominable  thinp  that 
(lod  hateth,  that  it  is  possible  that  the  Hindus  arc  neither  depraved 
nor  vicious.  I  hcy  will  still  adhere  to  Mr.  Ward’s  opinion,  and  think, 
that  the  heathenism  of  the  Hindus  “  is  the  most  puerile,  impure,  and 
bloody,  of  any  system  of  idolatry  that  was  ever  established  on  earth 
— that  “  it  communicates  no  purifyinj;  knowledge  of  the  Divine  per¬ 
fections,  supplies  no  one  motive  to  lioliness  while  living,  no  comfort 
to  the  afflicted,  no  hope  to  the  dyinj»  ;  l)ut,  on  the  contrary,  excites 
to  every  vice,  and  hardens  its  followers  in  the  most  flagrant  crimes.” 
Ilut  what  arguments,  what  reasoning,  can  he  addressed  to  men  who 
censure  Sir  W.  dones  “  for  Ids  fine  metrical  translations  of  idolatrous 
hymns ;  ’’  and  condemn  “  the  figures  and  allusions  to  the  ancient  ido¬ 
latries,  retained  in  almost  all  modern  poetical  compositions,  and  even 
in  some  C'hrislian  writings?’*  On  them,  the  experience  of  ages  it 
lost  ;  for  they  distinguisli  not  right  from  wrong  by  the  nature  of  the 
action,  but  by  the  faith  of  the  man  who  does  it.' 

This  last  assertion  comes  with  |>eculinr  ^p*acc  from  a  writer 
who  has  just  l>efore  been  labouring  to  shew,  that  there  is  no 
belter  criterion.  Upon  such  a  writer  ns  this,  argument  and 
reasoning  would,  of  course,  Ik?  thrown  aw’ay.  We  shall,  there¬ 
fore,  leave  his  refutation  of  Mr.  Mill  and  Mr.  Ward  unanswer- 
c4l,  except  ns  to  a  few  facts  which  we  shall  presently  advert  to. 
'Flic  extracts  we  have  given  from  this  paper,— inserted  among 
the  approved  'Fransactions  of  a  Literary  Society  establislied  at 
one  ot  the  three  Presidencies,  and  deriving  from  that  circum¬ 
stance  an  importance  to  which  it  would  not  otherwise  have  been 
entitled, — will  serve  to  shew  in  iu  true  cbarnctcr,  the  spirit  of 
that  |H>licv  w'liich  defends  and  upholds,  in  our  Indian  posses¬ 
sions,  the  practice  of  the  suttee^  with  other  forms  of  murder  and 
.suicide, — wliicli  endows  ami  patronises  the  worship  of  Kali  and 
Jiiggernauth, — which  punisiies  a  conversion  to  Christianity 
with  forfeiture  ot  rank  and  oflice, — which  ilcnounces  nil  mis¬ 
sionary  exertions  as  fanatical  and  mischievous, — and  which  iden¬ 
tifies  the  mercantile  interests  of  the  Company  with  the  |>erpe-* 
tuatioii  of  this  ]K>rtentous  union  of  nlheisin  and  idolatry. 

*1  he  most  remarkable  feature  in  this  extraordinary  pajicr,  is 
its  unscrupulous  denial  of  the  most  notorious  facts.  In  this 
ix*8|>ecl,  the  Major  does  not  yield  to  Colonel  Munro  himself, 
on  whose  self-contradictory  evidence  Mr.  llickurds  has  so 
strongly  niiiinadverted.  For  instance,  this  writer,  in  the  face 
oi  every  testimony,  denies  that  the  Hindoos  are  either  addicted 
to  |>eriurv  or  prone  to  suicide ;  and  he  boldly  declares,  that  in 
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*  crimes  are  of  rarer  occurrence  ami  of  lest  magnittide 
« than  ill  RngUmd.'  He  haa  heard,  indeeil,  of  such  a  crime  as 
itcoity ;  but  this,  he  says,  is  peculiar  to  certain  districts  of 
Bengal  and  liahar,  and  *  tkerefare  terms  nai  in  the  slightest  de^ 
* gree  congenial  with  the  habits  and  dispnsittous  of  the  Hindsss* 
The  iDlmbitants  of  the  most  populous  prorinces  of  tl>e  Bengni 
Fresidency  are,  then,  to  be  put  quite  out  of  consideration,  when 
we  are  sfieaking  of  Hindoos  I  Rut  did  this  learned  person 
crer  hear  of  Pindarries  f  Were  those  tribes  of  marauders  pe¬ 
culiar  to  certain  districts  of  Fkiigal  and  Rahar,  or  did  they  mvt 
pn>ceed  from  the  very  heart  of  Hindoslan, — Hindoos  par  ex^ 
ccUence  T  Did  he  never  hear  of  Tkugs^  of  whole  castes  of 
stranglers,  of  Kuradee  Brahmins,  of  the  secret  rites  of  Kalee  ? 
Ueally,  if  this  Writer's  paper  could  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of 
die  state  of  general  information  at  Bombay,  the  literati  of  that 
capital  wouhl  seem  to  know  far  less  about  either  the  history  of 
India  or  the  condition  of  the  Hindoos,  than  any  well-informed 
inhabitant  of  the  British  metropolis. 

The  only  semblance  of  argument  by  which  the  Major  attempts 
to  support  his  almost  incredible  mis-statuinents,  is  taken  from 
die  comparative  fewness  of  the  trials  and  convictions  belbre  the 
Anglo-lodiaa  courts  of  circuit,  in  proportion  to  the  population ; 
fimii  whici)  he  wishes  his  readers  to  infer,  that  crimes  are  iesatre- 
quenl  within  even  the  Bengal  Presidency,  than  in  thia  country, 
m  the  Fifdi  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commona 
on  Indian  Affairs,  the  number  of  trials  befiire  the  four  courts 
ol' circuit,  comprehending  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa,  in  IdOlt, 
was  66d7,  and  of  convictions,  This,  on  a  population  ol* 

thirty  millions,  the  Major  contends,  gives  a  smaller  proportion 
ot'  crime  than  in  England.  But  can  he  honestly  think,  tliat 
the  criminal  calendar  of  a  country  like  India,  fumishei  any 
index  to  the  crimes  which  abound  in,  U,  any  criterion  of*  the 
stale  of  morals  ?  To  any  mau  *  whose  powers  of*  perception 

*  are  not  rendered  oblique  to  use  his  own  expreseion,  by  irre¬ 

ligious,  zeal,  would  it  not  be  obvious,  that  the  criminal  reooitls 
of  a  country  can  be  cited  os  evidence  of  the  fix^quisncy  or  in- 
fretiucncy  of  crime,  only  under  an  efficient  syMem  of' judicature 
and  p4iiice;  that,- in  proportion  as  die  real  uniuuiit  o4'  crime 
it  diminished  by  the  operation  of  such  a  system,  with  the 
increased  facilities  of  detection,  die  number  of  ooinniittols  and 
convictions,  and  amseciuently  the  apparent  amount  of  crime, 
will  be  augmented  ?  *  In  all  countries,'  says  Mr.  Tytier,  *  ju»- 

^  tice,  altliough  the  natural  right  of  the  Kubject,  is  a  very  deer 

*  commodity ;  but,  iu  Bengal,  its  price  exceeds,  in  most  instances, 

*  its  value.  The  poor  Bengalee  will  rather  give  up  his  little 
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‘  paternni  property,  hi*  bit  of  lahraje  (rent-free)  land,  than  pm- 
‘  *ecutc  hi*  cause  in  the  civil  court*.  He  will  rather  tnffer  the 
‘  injury,  if  his  house  he  robbed,  than  underTO  the  delay  and 

*  misery  of  ii  criminal  prosecution.  Half,  ana  more  than  half 
‘  the  injuries  committeil,  are  thu*  concealed.  ...  In  India,  the 
‘  chances  of  esca|>e  without  a  trial  arc,  perhaps,  double  what 

*  they  are  in  Kurland  ;  and  this  proceed*  from  the  unbounded 
‘  corruption  of  police-ofTicers,  and  the  want  of  regard  to  truth 
‘  in  the  witiies*ies.  There  is  not,  in  llen^al,  one  man  proof 
‘  against  a  bril>e.  Tlie  dacoiis  and  robbers,  while  they  have 
‘  lMH>ty,  arc  sulltciently  safe,  and  we  have  those  only  sent  in 
‘  who  have  ceased  to  pay  for  their  freedom.’  Altoj^etlier,  ‘  the 
‘  probabilities  that  the  criminal  shall  never  be  brought  to  trial, 

‘  are,  |>erhnps,  ten  to  one.** 

The  prodigious  difference  between  the  numl>er  of  trials 
and  that  of  convictions,  is  thus  explained  in  a  report  from  the 
circuit-judge  of  Patna.  ‘  Few  of  the  murders,  and  only  one 
‘  of  the  robberies  charge<l,  really  occurretl ;  the  rest  are 
‘  merely  fictitious  crimes  brought  forward  to  haras*  an  op- 
‘  posing  litigant,  or  to  revenge  a  quarrel.  The  criminal 

*  court  is  the  weapon  of  revenge,  to  which  the  natives  of  this 
province  resort  on  all  occasions.*  The  same  circumstance  it 

mentioned  by  other  judge*.  On  the  other  hand,  no  sooner  is  a 
culprit  brought  up  for  trial,  than  the  utmost  cunning  and  ad- 
lire**  of  the  Hindoo  character  are  put  forth  to  defeat  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  justice.  Fspecially  in  the  case  of  dacoits,  witnesses 
arc  intimidated  by  the  threats  of  revenge.  Add  to  which, 
the  Mussulman'  law,  and  the  Mussulman  mode  of  procedure 
in  civil  and  criminal  cases,  which  has  l>een  unhappily  adopted 
in  India  by  the  Anglo-Indian  authorities,  is  allow^ed  by  all 
i'ompetent  judges  to  l>e  ‘  the  most  faulty,  perhaps,  on  earth.* 
Sir  Henry  Strachey,  a  judge  of  circuit  in  the  Calcutta  district 
in  IHO^,  s))eaking  of  the  increase  of  licentiousness,  says  :  *  Chi- 

*  canery,  sulK)rnation,  fraud,  tind  perjury  are  certainly  more 

*  common.  Drunkenness,  prostitution,  indecorum,  profttgacy 

*  of  manners  must  increase  under  a  system  which,  although 

*  it  professes  to  administer  the  Mohammedan  law,  does  not 

*  punish  those  immoralities.*  The  judge  of  circuit  in  the 
Harcilly  division  in  1805,  warns  the  Government  against  su|)- 
posing  that  the  lists  transmitted  from  the  courts  exhibit  an 
nciumtc  view  of  the  stale  of  delinquency;  inasmuch  as  the 
case*  arc  extremely  numerous,  which  are  never  brought  before 
the  magistrates,  from  the  negligence  or  connivance  of  the  po- 


•  Tytler’s  Considerations,  vol.  i.  pp.  264,  98,  95. 
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lice-ofikert .  and  the  aversion  of  the  people  Jo  draw  upon 
tliemtelvc'i  the  burthen  of  a  prosecution.  Hence  it  happens, 
that  ihc  less  aggravated  cases  of  robbery,  with  those  of  theft 
tod  fraud,  ‘  are  frequently  perpetrated,  and  no  record*  of 
‘  them  remain.’  Hence,  the  cases  of  homicide,  which  least 
admit  of  concealment,  occupy  the  largest  space  in  the  crimi¬ 
nal  calendar.  ‘The  number  of  persons,’  continues  the  judge, 

*  convicted  of  wilful  murder,  is  certainly  great.  The  murder 
‘  of  children  for  the  sake  of  their  ornaments,  is,  I  am  sorry 
‘  to  say,  commoin  For  my  own  part,  luring  convinced  that, 

*  under  the  existing  laws,  we  have  no  other  means  of  putting 
‘  an  end  to  the  frequent  perpetration  of  this  crime,  I  could 
‘  wish  to  see  the  practice  of  adorning  children  with  vaUiablo 
‘  trinkets  altogether  prohibited.  A  want  of  tenderness  and 
‘  regard  for  life  is,  1  ihmk,  very  general  throughout  the  coun- 

‘  .  ... 

Mr.  Warner,  the  Dacca  magistrate,  told  Bishop  Heber, 

that  the  numbers  of  a  dacoii  party  were  generally  exaggerated 
by  tlic  complainants. 

*  Neverthele**,  there  was,  he  said,  a  great  deal  of  gang-robber}*, 
very  nearly  resembling  the  riband-men  of  Ireland,  but  unmixed  with 
any  political  feeling,  in  all  these  provinces.  It  is  but  too  frequent  for 
from  five  to  ten  peasants  to  meet  together  as  soon  as  it  is  dark,  to  at¬ 
tack  some  neighbour’s  house,  and  not  only  plunder,  but  torture  him, 
his  wife  and  children,  with  horrible  cruelty,  to  make  him  discover  liis 
money.  These  robbers,  in  the  day-time,  follow  peaceable  pro¬ 
fessions  ;  and  some  of  them,  are  thriving  men ;  while  the  whole  tirm  is 
often  under  the  protection  of  a  zemindar^  who  shares  the  booty,  and 
does  his  best  to  bring  off  any  of  the  gang  who  may  fall  Into  the  hands 
of  justice,  by  suborning  witnesses  to  prove  an  alihi^  bribing  the  in¬ 
ferior  agents  of  the  police,  or  intimidating  the  witnesses  for  the  pro¬ 
secution.  In  this  way,  many  persons  are  suspected  of  these  practices, 
who  yet  go  on  many  years  in  tolerably  goo<i  esteem  with  their  neigh¬ 
bours,  and  completely  beyond  the  reach  of  a  government  which 
requires  proof  in  order  to  punish.  Mr.  Warner  thinks,  the  evil  has 
increased  since  the  number  of  spirit-shops  lias  spread  so  rapidly.  At 
present,  these  places  bring  in  a  very  considerable  revenue  to  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  arc  frequented  by  multitudes  botli  of  the  Hindoo  and 
Mussulman  population.  They  are  generally  resorted  to  at  night; 
and  thus,  the  drunkenness,  the  fierce  and  hateful  pastiuiis  they  en¬ 
gender,  lead  naturally  to  those  results  which  night  favour ;  at  the 
same  time  that  they  furnish  convenient  places  of  meeting  for  all  men 
who  may  be  banded  for  on  illicit  purpose.  I  asked,  what  the  Brali- 
min*  said  to  this :  he  answered,  that  the  Braliroins  Uiemsclves  were 
many  ot'  them  drunkards,  and  some  of  them  decoiU ;  and  that  he 
Uiought  what  iuduence  they  retained,  was  less  for  good  or  moral 
restraint  than  for  evil.  Yet,  he  said,  Uiat  they  had  a  good  dealoi'  in- 
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Auence  still,  while  this  had  been  quite  lost  by  the  Mussulroao  imam 
and  moulahs*  ^ 

We  do  not  cite  these  testimonies  to  the  melancholy  state  of 
society  existing  more  especially  in  Bengal,  as  a  fair  representaF- 
tion  of  the  native  character  of  the  Hindoos,  but  in  conf'utaticm 
of  Major  Vans  Kennedy’s  absurd  argument  drawn  from  the  al¬ 
leged  infrequency  of  crime.  We  are  aware  that  Mr.  Tyiler 
lies  under  the  dis<}ualification,  as  a  witness,  of  being  citeil  by 
Mr.  Mill.  He  was  moreover  only  n  magistrate,  not  a  major  or 
a  colonel ;  and  the  opinions  of  military  men  are,  of  course, 
alone  entitletl  to  attention.  Major  Vans  Kennedy  has  a  very 
convenient  way  of  getting  rid  of  all  testimony  at  variance  with 
his  own.  *  Neither  sophistry  nor  zeal,’  he  says,  *  can  avail  to 

*  disturb  the  foundations  on  which  iKdief  in  human  testimony  is 

*  immoveably  Axed;  and  as  long  as  human  judgement  remairis 

*  un{>erverteil,  the  testimony  of  a  Hastings,  a  Malcolm,  and  a 

*  Miinro,  will  receive  a  decided  and  undisputed  preferencc  to 

*  that  of  a  Buchanan,  a  Tennant,  or  a  Tytler.’  Thus,  the 
foundations  on  which  belief  in  human  testimony  Is  fWted,  is'tliat' 
of  disbelieving  all  testimony  that  dues  not  ha|>pen  to  tally  with 
our  own  opinion. 

Major  Vans  Kennedy  is  welcome  to  the  testimony  of  Colonel 
Munro,  and  even  to  that  of  Mr.  Hastings, — whose  panegyric 
upon  the  Hindoo  religion  as  *60  wonderfully  fitted  to  promote  the 
•best  ends  of  8<Kiety  ’,  we  can  well  understand  and  appreciate. 
Hut  we  cannot  suffer  Sir  John  Malcolm’s  name  to  be  mixed  up 
with  such  authorities.  The  Major  has  the  candour  to  impute 
to  •  Wani  and  Dubois’,  the  •  pious  fraud  ’  of  representing  •as 

*  worship  of  adoration,  w  hat  is  merely  a  mark  of  respect  on  the 

*  part  oi  the  natives.’  In  the  very  same  volume  in  which  this 
aspersion  is  vented,  there  is  a  pa|)er  by  this  same  Sir  John 
Malcolm,  which,  among  other  striking  illustrations  of  Hindoo 
customs,  contains  the  following  passage. 

•  The  sw  ord  is  celebrated  under  several  names,  and  all  its  attributes 
are  praised.  **  Tliy  sharp  edge  says  the  supplicant,  **  pierces  tlie 
vitals  of  an  enemy  ;  and  to  thee,  Justice  and  tranquillity  ow  e  their  ex¬ 
istence.  The  universe  is  thy  vast  empire ;  for,  on  thy  valour  did  the 
gads  bestow  the  earth."  ....  Other  weapons  are  also  praised ;  and. 
though  fire-arms  are  not  enumerated,  as  not  existing  when  these  ce- 


*  Heber,  I.  ^16,  17*  Among  the  cases  under  investigation  was 
that  of  a  wealthy  Brahmin,  *  accused  of  having  procured  hit  enemy 
to  be  seiseil  and  carried  before  the  altar  of'  Kali,  in  hit  private  house, 
and  hiving  there  cat  off*  his  head,  aAer  the  manner  in  which  sheep 
and  hogs  are  sacrificed  to  their  deities.’ 
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rcmoniet  were  instituted,  yet,  the  modem  Hindoo  soidi^  gives  these 
weaiMns  that  pre-eminence  as  objects  of  adoration^  to  which  their  su-* 
periority  at  nn  otfensive  instrument  entitles  them.  The  Hindoo  ar- 
tillery-tnan  at  all  times  regards  the  gun  to  which  he  is  attached,  as ‘an 
object  of  superstitious  rererence,  and  usually  bestows  on  it  the  name 
of  some  deity.  During  the  Doorga  festival,  the  cannon  belonging  to 
tlie  army,  are  painted,  praised^  invoked^  and  propitiated  evertf 
species  of  offering.  The  adoration  of  the  Hindoos  appears  to  increase 
with  the  size  of  the  gun.  A  friend  informs  me,  that,  on  visiting  ttie 
ruins  of  Bejapoor,  he  noticed  that  the  people  who  accompanied  him 
to  see  the  great  gun,  called  Malikee  Meidan^  made,  on  retiring,  sue* 
cessively,  their  obeisance  and  adoration  to  it.  The  muzzle  was 
smeared  with  vermilion  and  oil,  and  the  bore  strewed  with  white 
flowers.*  p.  82. 

Sir  John  Malcolm’s  evidence,  as  given  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  1813,  is  in  strict  accordance  with  those  very  tes¬ 
timonies  which  it  is  adduced  by  Major  Vans  Kennedy  to  in¬ 
validate.  For  instance,  Mr.  Tytler,  the  special  object  of  this 
Writer's  spleen,  remarks  that  *  a  wide  distinction  is  always  to 

*  be  drawn  between  the  Hindoos  of  Bengal,  and  tliose  of  the 

*  Upper  Provinces.  The  Bengalee  is  mean,  insidious,  coward*^ 
My,  litigious:  the  other  is  independent,  ojren,  brave.’*  Sir 
John  Malcolm’s  testimony  is  as  follows. 

*  The  character  of  the  different  classes  of  Hindoos,  which  com¬ 
pose  a  great  proportion  of  the  population  of  the  subjects  of  the 
British  Government  in  India,  varies  in  different  parts  of  that  empire, 
perhaps,  as  much,  if  not  more,  than  the  nations  of  Europe  do  from 
each  other.  Under  the  Bengal  establishment,  there  are  two  descrip¬ 
tions  of  Hindoos,  of  a  very  distinct  race.  Below  Patna,  the  race  of 
Hindoos  called  Bengalese,  1  consider  to  be  weak  in  body  and  in 
mind,  and  to  be  in  general  marked  by  the  accompaniments  of  timid¬ 
ity,  which  are  fraud  and  servility.  1  think,  as  far  as  my  observation 
went,  tills  class  appeared  to  diminish,  both  in  their  bodily  strength 
and  mental  qualities,  os  they  approached  the  coast ;  and  those  bemw 
Calcutta,  are,  1  think,  in  character  and  appearance,  among  the  low¬ 
est  of  all  our  Hindoo  subjects.  But,  from  the  moment  that  you 
enter  the  district  of  Bahar,  or  rather  the  district  of  Benares,  through^ 
out  all  the  territories  in  that  quarter  subject  to  the  Company  and 
their  dependent  ally,  the  Nabob  of  Oude,  and  the  Duab,  the  Hindoo 
inhabitants  are  a  race  of  men,  generally  speaking,  not  more  distin¬ 
guished  for  their  lofly  stature,  which  rather  esceeds  tliat  of  Euro¬ 
peans,  and  their  robust  frame  of  body,  which,  in  almost  all,  is  Inured 
to  martial  toil  by  exercises,  ( 1  speak  more  particularly  of  the  Raj¬ 
poots,  who  fbra:i  a  considerable  proportion  of  this  population,)  than, 
they  are  for  some  of  the  finest  qualities  of  the  mind.  They  arc 
brave,  generous,  and  humane ;  and  their  trutli  is  as  remarkable  as 
tbeir  courage.  The  great  proportion  of  the  army  of  the  Bengal  es- 


*  See  Mill.  vol.  i.  p.  407. 
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tfiblitVimcnt  ii  composed  of  these  men ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
there  are  feir  corporal  punishments  in  that  army,  the  slighttat  re* 
|vroach  bc^n^  felt  as  the  greatest  punishment  is  among  other  nationa 
*  1  hare  s{>okcn  more  to  the  military  class  of  the  Hindoos,  than  t# 
the  others,  bectmse  1  am  more  acquainted  with  them ;  but,  from  all 
f  ever  heard  of  those  who  follow  civil  pursuits,  it  is  much  the  satae* 
allowing  for  the  difference  of  the  habits  of  life,  as  that  of  the  Bengal 
sepoys.  On  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  the  Hindoo  is  a  weaker  man 
than  the  Hajpoot ;  but  still,  there  are  among  them  many  classes  w1h> 
are  highly  respectable.  On  the  other  side  of  India,  under  the  Pre¬ 
sidency  of  Homhay,  the  Hindoos,  inhabitants  of  Gujerat,  are  chieBy 
Mahrattss ;  and  from  all  I  have  heard  or  seen  of  them,  are  much 
superior  to  the  inhabitants  that  1  have  described  along  the  coast  ol' 
Bengal,  and  even  to  those  along  the  coast  of  the  Carnatic.*— 
Transactionsy  vol.  iii.  pp.  167, 

•  Major  Vans  Kennetly,  in  his  zeal  to  vindicate  the  Hindoos, 
falls,  in  fact,  into  precisely  the  same  error  with  those  whom  he 
charges  with  tnulucing  them, — that  of  confounding  several  very 
distinct  tribes,  differing  widely  in  their  physical  character,  un¬ 
der  a  common  name.  This  will  not,  indeed,  explain  all  the 
discrepancies  which  are  to  be  found  in  tlie  testimonies  of  dif¬ 
ferent  gentlemen,  relating  to  the  same  race — the  natives  of  Ben¬ 
gal.  But  it  may  serve  to  account  in  some  degree  for  the.  op- 
puaite  estimates  formed  of  the  Hindoos  generally,  as  brave  and 
cowardly,  trustworthy  and  faithless,  sober  and  drunken,  tall 
and  diminutive,  cleanly  and  filthy,  mild  and  cruel, — by  indl- 
vidiinls  of  e(]u»l  respectability.  It  is  no  easy  task,  to  catch 
and  define  the  features  of  national  character;  but  what  should 
wc  think  of  a  writer  who  undertook  to  portray  the  character  of 
the  Europeans?  The  nations  of  India  differ  scarcely  less 
widely,  in  their  language,  physiognomy,  and  even  their  religion, 
than  the  Portuguese  do  from  the  Germans,  or  the  Italians  from 
the  Dutch.  Into  this  subject  wc  cannot  at  present  enter  at 
greater  length ;  and  we  shall  close  this  article  with  a  few  de- 
tacheil  extracts  from  Bishop  Heber’s  Journal  and  Letters,  in 
which  that  amiable  man,  who  evidently  wished  to  think  favour¬ 
ably  of  the  Hindoos,  gives  the  result  of  his  personal  obserra- 
riou. 

*  On  the  whole,  they  are  a  lively,  intelligent,  and  interesting  peo¬ 
ple.  Of  the  upper  classes,  a  very  considerable  proportion  learn  our 
language,  read  our  books  and  our  newspapers,  and  shew  a  desire  to 

court  our  society . Every  day  offers  instances  of  the  vivacity  of 

these  fellows  (the  boatmen),  who  are,  in  fact,  always  chattering, 
singing,  laughing,  or  playing  with  each  other.  Yet  I  have  met  many 
j>eoplc  in  C alcuttii  who  ffravclr  complain  of  the  apathy  and  want  of 
vivacity  in  the  natives  of  India.  My  own  observation,  both  of  these 
men  and  of  the  pctuunts  .ind  fishermen  whom  wc  passed,  ii  of  a  very 
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Jifereni  character.  They  are  active,  lively,  ((oetipaig,  and  labori¬ 
ous  enough  when  they  have  any  motive  to  stimulate  theoi  to  exer¬ 
tion.' . *  Their  own  reli^oo  is,  indeed,  a  horrible  one ;  far  more 

so  than  1  had  conceived,  ft  gives  them  no  moral  precepts ;  it  en¬ 
courages  them  in  .vice  by  the  stvle  of  its  ceremonies  and  the  charac¬ 
ter  given  of  its  deities ;  and,  by  the  institution  of  caste,  it  hardens 
their  hearts  against  each  other  to  a  degree  which  is  oOen  most  revolt¬ 
ing . Many  of  the  crimes  which  fall  under  the  cognizance  of  the 

magistrates,  and  many  of  the  ancient  and  sanctitied  customa  of  the 
Hindoos,  are  miirked  with  great  cruelty.  The  dtcoiit^  who  are  coni- 
nion  all  over  the  country,  though  they  seldom  attack  Europeans, 
continually  torture  the  peasants  to  force  them  to  bring  out  their 

little  treasures . 1  need  say  nothing  of  the  burning  of  widows; 

but  it  is  not  so  generally  known,  that  persons  now  alive  remember 
human  sacrifices  near  Calcutta.  A  very  respectable  man  of  my  ac¬ 
quaintance,  himself  by  accident  and  without  the  means  of  interfering, 
witnessed  one  of  a  boy  of  fourteen  or  61\een,  in  which  nothing  was 
so  terrible  as  the  perfect  indifference  with  which  the  tears,  prayers, 
and  caresses  even,  which  the  poor  victim  lavished  on  his  murderers, 
were  regarded.  Afler  this,  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  go  on  to 
shew  that  crimes  of  rapine,  and  violence,  and  theft,  arc  very  com¬ 
mon.  But  what  I  would  chiefly  urge,  is,  that,  for  all  these  horrors, 
their  system  of  religion  is  mainly  answerable ;  inasmuch  as  whatever 
moral  lessons  their  sacred  books  contain,  are  shut  up  from  the  mass 
of  the  f  eople,  while  the  direct  tendency  of  their  institutions  is  to 
evil.  Tne  nations!  temper  is  decid^ly  good,  gentle,  and  kind ; 
they  are  sober,  industrious,  affectionate  to  their  relations ;  generally 
speaking,  faithful  to  their  masters ;  easily  attached  by  kindness  and 
conhdence ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  military  oath,  are  of  admirable 
obedience,  courage,  and  fidelity  in  life  and  death.  But  tlieir  morality 
does  not  extend  beyond  the  reach  of  positive  obligations ;  and  where 
these  do  not  exist,  they  are  oppressive,  cruel,  treacherous,  and  every 
thing  that  is  bad.* 


Art.  VI.  A  Journey  to  Marocco^  in  1826.  By  Capt.  G.  Beauclerk, 
Tenth  Infantry.  8vo.  pp.  356.  Plates.  Price  1/L  1/.  London. 
1828. 

are  indebted  to  Capt  Beauclerk  for  assuring  us,  that 
*  that  correct  writer  of  travels,  Ali  Bey,  has  not  only  * 
(in  reference  to  the  countries  which  be  traversed)  *  reaped  the 

*  harvest,  but  has  gleaned  it  too  so  carefully,  that  hai^ly  any 

*  thing  remains  for*  the  present  Writer  *  to  tell,  but  ^  the  tale 

‘  “  of  a  straw.”  *  •  The  strictest  reliance  adds  Capt«  B., 

*  may  be  placed  in  the  truth  of  his  narrative  concerning  those 

*  parts  of  Marocco  through  which  1  have  travelled,  where  his 

*  name  is  well  known.’  We  do  not  say  that  this  information  is 
quite  worth  the  high  price  set  upon  tne  present  volume ;  but 
there  are  some  pretty  lithograph  engravings,  which  shew,  that 
the  Writer  handles  the  pencil  better  tlmn  the  pen.  '^Fhe  volume 


^0  ^  llorH’i  rtcently  PuNiihf^. 

conUin«i  momeovor,  a  number  of  »loHea,  not  nlwavt  rtky  ileoent, 
some  lirHy  remark*  on  the  un^lic  l)eauty  of  the  Jewish  women, 
and  a  few  nmiisinj?  details,  which  will,  no  doubt,  render  it  accept¬ 
able  to  light  readers ;  although  we  muit  confess  that  it  has  not 
materially  added  to  our  infomiatiun  with  respect  to  the  country 
which  the  Author  visited.  ^ 


Art.  VII.  Oecafifmnl  Thou^hti  on  Srlfct  Texln  of  Serijiiurr.  By 
the  late  John  Mason  (lood,  M.D.  l2mo.  pp.  IfH.  Price  3i. 
London.  1K2H. 

regret  that  these  “  Occasional  Thoughts’*  were  not 
printed  as  an  appendix  to  Dr.  Gregory’s  interesting  me¬ 
moir  of  their  Author.  In  this  detached  form,  they  lose  much 
of  their  value,  a*  they  want  the  key  which  the  Memoir  sup¬ 
plies.  The  circumstances  under  which  they  appear,  preclude 
all  criticism  u|K>n  these  fugitive  papers,  which  were  nerer  de¬ 
signed,  we  apprehend,  for  j)ublication.  They  will  not  l>e  iin- 
ncceptahle  within  the  circle  of  Dr.  Good’s  friends  and  may  l>e 
read  with  advantage  hy  others;  but  the  price  of  the  volume  is 
quite  disproportioned  to  the  quantity  of  the  contents. 


Art.  VIII.  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


KDCCATtOV. 

The  Hiftory  nf  litUc  Jack  ia  French 
and  Ko|{lifh,  a(iapted  for  the  me  of  an 
Knfliibaian  lMimin|(  French,  and  of  a 
Freordnun  Immmff  hy  a  'TVo- 

laid  Ker,  conatrucied  on  the  IVtncipIct  of 
the  1  lamiltonian  Syttem.  !)y  i'hUtp  i)rk« 
luey  ^kcM.  ISino.  4a.  Od. 

fllSTOaT. 

lliatoncal  Sketrhet  of  the  Andem  Na¬ 
tive  Inah  and  ihrir  Dcaoeedanta  ;  illuatra- 
tivc  of  their  and  present  State,  with 
rcfpird  to  Literature.  Fduoatuin,  and  (Irai 
Inatnictiun.  By  Cbnsia(iher  Anderson. 
Itmu.  6d. 

MuosiXAvaoua. 

'Fbe  Works  c4  Samuei  IWr.  LL.n. 
Prrbmdary  id*  St.  i*Bui*a,  .lud  Curaie  of 
Hattnn.  Ac.  ^4’ith  Memoirs  «*f  his  life 
And  Wriciima.  and  a  SrieetMo  frwn  hie 
c*un«apoad«KT.  13y  John  Johnatonc, 


M.D.  In  H  vole.  Hro.  with  Pi>rtraits. 
71.  7t.  Royal  Ihiper.  12L  Its. 

1‘OETB.T. 

Kinit  James  the  Seeood ;  nr,  the  Rev^ 
lotion  of  1688  :  a  Dramatic  Poem.  With 
Historical  and  other  Notes.  By  John 
C'rawtord  Whitehead,  M.D.  8vo.  Hs.  M. 

I  Ivmna.  chietly  on  the  Parables  of  Chnst. 
Bt  D.  R.  Ford.  ISroo.  Cloth,  2i.  fxi. 

• 

TIHOLOOr. 

t  Occasional  'rhoimhts  on  Soiact  Text*  of 
Scripture.  By  the  Ute  John  Mason  (Jood, 
M.D.  Itmo.  3$.  ixL' 

Sermons  intended  for  the  Use  <»f  Fimi- 
liea,  or  to  he  read  in  Villaypn.  By  the 
llcv.  W.  tiaithwaita.  1  >*0!.  bvo.  7s.  lid. 

TEAVXLS. 

A  Spinster’s  Timr  in  France,  the  SlatM 
of  tieao^  diiriaK  the  Year  1897. 
Dltma,  lUs.  (W. 


*•*  Select  Literary  Information  and  xome  other  articles,  are 
MMroMaWv  frmrreti  /or  the  nest  Sunsher,  ^ehich  triii  contain  an  ad* 
Jsliowei  hni/  $heet,  to  suppiy  the  tieheiemey  of'  the  jneeetU  Snmher  in 
}HtuU  cj  qtsmntity. 


